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Sinister Dexterity * 


Karl F Heumann and Hans H. Wellisch 


Right. adj. 1. Straight... 6. Of actions, conduct, 
etc.: in accordance of what is just or good... 
7. ... correct, proper. Also, agreeing with 
facts, true. 8. Fitting, proper, appropriate. 10. 
Right side: that side of anything which is re- 
garded as the principal . . . 18. The distinctive 
epithet of the hand normally the stronger; by 
extension also of that side of the body, its limbs, 
their clothing, etc... . 

Left. adj. 1. The distinctive epithet of the hand 
which is normally the weaker of the two... 
2... . implying inefficiency of performance. 


Oxford English Dictionary 


A ceeite as we try to avoid being gauche, we may 


be left with an outright sense of loss of direc- 
tions. The OED’s definitions of right and left in their 
directional sense seem to us today to be curiously bi- 
ased; they are almost oblivious to the fact that congen- 
ital lefthandedness is far more common than was per- 
haps thought in Victorian times when the formidable 
James Murray and his staff wrote their definitions. 
Other dictionary makers down to our own times have, 
- however, followed in the footsteps of the OED, and 
define left and right not just as terms for opposite 
directions (derived from the terms for the two sides of 
our bodies), but right with the additional meaning of 
‘correct, proper, just’ and similar concepts; left, on the 
other hand, has the connotations of ‘awkard, im- 
proper, unlucky, and even ‘ominous.’ During most of 
recorded history, people have clung to the belief that 
the left side is inferior to the right one. Muslims are 
even exhorted never to extend the left hand for greet- 
ing because it is considered unclean (being used for 
purposes of personal hygiene). 

From a purely scientific point of view there is of 
course nothing to indicate that either side of a (more- 
or-less) symmetrical body in nature is the better or 
more favorable one, and one of the earliest refutations 
of such superstitious beliefs appeared, not unexpect- 
edly, during the Enlightenment, though it was not at 
first based on pure reason but on a theological argu- 
ment. Leibniz observed that God could have chosen to 
create either right or left first. As a mathematician, he 
was naturally concerned with symmetry (the two sides 
of an equation must have-the same value). Another 
famous and more recent mathematician, Herman 
Weyl, in quoting him, said that “Scientific thinking 
sides with Leibniz. Mythical thinking has always taken 
the contrary view, as is evinced by its usage of right 
and left as symbols for such polar opposites as good 


*From a phrase in James Joyce’s Finnegans Wake, p. 384.26. 


and evil. You need only think of the double meaning of 
the word right itself.” 

Yet, in another branch of science, namely in 
stereochemistry, the leftward direction does seem to 
indicate properties that are unfavorable (at least from 
the point of view of human beings and other higher 
animals), in that many levo- compounds are the active 
or benign forms of an organic compound, while the 
dextro- forms are inactive or toxic. The exact opposite 
also occurs, however, thus apparently confirming the 
general scientific view of nature not distinguishing be- 
tween left and right, up or down, inside or out. That 
was also the accepted view of all physicists, expressed 
in the axiom of the Conservation of Parity, until about 
some 30 years ago, when two physicists, Tsung-Dao 
Lee and Chen Ning Yang, discovered that some nu- 
clear particles can and do “discern” as it were, between 
left and right, and that they have a distinct preference 
for the leftward turn. As so often is the case, the sub- 


atomic world is mirrored on the cosmic scale: astrono- 


mers have found that a very much larger number of 
galaxies spin leftward rather than in a clockwise direc- 
tion. 

The ambivalence of beliefs, whether mythical or 
scientific, on left and right is aptly reflected in the 
terms used for the two directions in the world’s lan- 
guages, as a glance at the accompanying Table shows. 
This Table shows the major families of languages with 
their principal members and their terms for left, right 
(direction) and right (as a synonym for, ‘correct, 


proper’). Practically all languages have several terms 


for the latter concept. If that is the case and one of 
them denotes also the right side, that term was chosen 
for the ‘right’ = ‘correct’ column. The use of the same 
word for the right-hand side and for ‘correct, true, 
and related concepts is by no means a linguistic uni- 
versal, and does not hold true even for languages 
which belong to the same family or branch. Thus, all 
Germanic languages use the same Indo-European (IE) 
root *reg for the derivation of words indicating ‘cor- 
rect, proper, and the Latin word for ‘king,’ rex, is also 
formed from the same root (hence, the notion of the 
divine right of kings, and the legal principle “the king 
can do no wrong”). That root is, however, not used in 
the three Scandinavian languages for the right side of 
the body, nor are their words for ‘left’ related to those 
used in English, German, or Dutch. 

In the Romance languages, Latin dexter is at the 
root of all words for the right side, and the words for 
‘correct’ are all derived from the same IE root as 
their German counterparts. But some interesting de- 
velopments have taken place regarding the words for 
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the left side: the Latin sinister originally meant ‘left’ 
and also ‘favorable’; only later on, under Greek influ- 
ence, did the word come to mean the exact opposite, 
‘unfavorable, and the left side or the left hand were 
considered to be those to be avoided lest something 
unlucky or untoward might happen. Pliny used the 
word sinisteritas in the sense of ‘awkward behavior’ 
as opposed to dexteritas which meant to the Romans 
exactly what its modern English form means to us. In 
French, senestre was in use until about the 15th cen- 
tury, when all of a sudden gauche became the word 
for ‘left’; yet even the most modern and comprehen- 
sive French dictionary cannot trace its etymology to 
a definite source, which is shrouded in the mists of 
the distant past: it probably had something to do 
with being askew or turning aside. In Spanish, sinies- 


tro was used until the 12th century, e.g., in the epic 
of El Cid; thereafter, the Basque word for ‘left, 
ezker, began to be used throughout the realm of the 


LAN- : 
FAMILY Cust a correct 
English left right right 
German links rechts richtig 
Dutch links rechts recht 
mona sac Yiddish links rekhts 
7 Danish venstre hdjre rigtig 
Norwegian venstre hégre riktig 
Swedish — vanster hoger riktig 
Icelandic _ vinstri haegri rett 
Italic Latin sinister dexter rectus 
Italian sinistro destro retto 
French gauche droit droit 
R Spanish izquierdo derecho _ recto 
omance eee 
Portuguese esquerdo _ direito reto 
Catalan  esquerre_ dret recte 
Romanian stanga dreapta _ drept 
: Welsh aswy deheu cywir 
sles Irish ciotog dheas ceart 
Hellenic Greek aristeros _dexios orthos 
oo Albanian majté djathté drejté 
Russian levyi pravyi pravyi 
Czech levo pravo pravy 
Polish lewy prawy prawy 
Slavic : 
Bulgarian liavo nadiasno __ pravilen 
Serbo- 
Croatian levo desno pravo 
Lithuanian deSinén kaire teisingai 
Baltic ; ae cen) 
Latvian __ kreisi labi pareizi 
oo Armenian tzakh atch ughigh 
Iranian Farsi chap rast rast 
facie Sanskrit vama dakshina shuddha 
Hindi banyan danyan thika 
Fi Finnish vasemalla oikealla oikea 
inno- 
ieee Estonian -vasakul paremal  otse 
g Hungarian bal jobb helyes 
Turkic Turkish sol sag dogru 
Mongolian Mongolian dziiiin bartitin dzow 
Chinese zuoé you dui 
Sino- Burmese __ be nya to- 
Tibetan Tibetan y6o yée — ts66 
Thai paisai paiqua tuk 
_ Japanese __hidari migi tadachii 
— Korean oenp’ yon orunpyon parunyon 
a Vietnamese bén trai _—bén tay dung 
phai 
ee ee Indonesian kiri kanan patut 
wits Tagalog __ kaliwa kanan wasto 
Bantu Swahili kushoto kulia haki 
Arabic shmal yamin sakh 
Semitic Hebrew _ smol yemin nakhon 
Amharic gra qann tasmami 
Artificial | Esperanto maldekstra dekstra prava 
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Visigoths as ezquierro, later changed to the modern 
izquierdo and similar words in Portuguese, Catalan, 
Gascon, and Provengal. While Italian has retained 
the sinistro of its direct ancestor, it also uses manco 
for ‘left hand, derived from Latin mancus ‘maimed, 
infirm’ (French manqué ‘lost, defective’ is from the 
same Latin word), again based on the idea of the left 
hand being the weaker one. 

The Slavic languages show fanemkable uniformity 
in their use of terms for ‘right’ and ‘left, all of which 
are based on the same roots and are practically inter- 
changeable except for minor differences. Most Asian 
and African languages as well as the two principal 
Semitic languages do not identify ‘correct’ with the 
right side, but surprisingly, Korean (a language prob- 
ably not related to any other known language or lin- 
guistic family) shows the same usage pattern as Eng- 
lish. 

It is obvious that the compilation of the Table 
could have been done only with the help of bilingual 
dictionaries and in some cases that of native speakers 
of a language. Dictionary look-up proved to be unex- 
pectedly difficult. Many dictionaries fail to indicate 
the grammatical form of words, that is, whether the 
foreign term for right and left is an adjective, adverb, 
or noun, and whether there are differences between 
these forms (in English there are none, but in inflected 
languages there may be, which is not always made 
clear by lexicographers). In doing look-up, many times 
it was necessary to verify the correct meaning of a 
term in an English-to-foreign dictionary by consulting 
also a foreign-to-English one, especially when no con- 


text was given in the former; conversely, some large 
dictionaries offer so many different shades of meaning, 
illustrated by phrases, that it becomes difficult for the 
uninitiated to grasp the meaning that would best ex- 
press the concept of right or left for the purposes of a 
comparative table. One is left to wonder how well 
bilingual dictionaries perform their intended task if it 
is difficult to figure out the correct term for such basic 
notions as opposite directions. For some of the less 
well-known languages we resorted sometimes to the 
types of small dictionaries or glossaries prepared for 
tourists, on the assumption (both naive and mistaken, 
as it turned out) that a traveler looking for directions 
on the street would need to know the words for right 
and left. To our great astonishment, only very few of 
these popular guides included what we were looking 
for, while offering translations of phrases such as “This 
tablecloth is not clean” and similar inanities. 


The basic notions of right and left are not ex- 
pressed in any consistent pattern by the world’s lan- 
guages. Many of them have the same terms for right in 
both its English meanings. Most languages have several 
words expressing the concept of right in the sense of 
‘correct, one of which may also be the word for the 
right side of the body or the right hand. Almost all 
languages have only one word for left, and many of 
them derive that word from one that expresses weak- 
ness or has an ominous ring to it. We shall let Oliver 
Herford have the last word on both right and left:. 


Ambidextrous: not letting your right hand 
know who is holding your left hand. 


— 


The Morox 


David Galef 
New York City 


A® student of language is familiar with oxymo- 
rons, those self-contained contradictions such as 
Milton’s “darkness visible” in Paradise Lost, or Ham- 
let’s “I must be cruel only to be kind.” The intent is to 
produce a compact image of paradox, a comprehen- 
sion in the reader’s mind of opposites coexisting and 
reinforcing each other. But consider the following sen- 
tence, supposedly written by E. B. White when he 
wanted to get a rise from his editor Harold Ross at The 
New Yorker: “It is a pretty ugly building and a little 
big for its surroundings.” The two contradictions here 
are a far cry from elegant oxymoron, and, for lack of a 
better term, I will call them moroxes. 

Just what is going on in a phrase such as pretty 
ugly that disqualifies it from being an oxymoron while 
enlisting it as a morox? To start with, there is no intent 
to make a skillful blend of opposites. The speaker or 


writer was simply trying to modify the adjective ugly 
and used the qualifier pretty as a word to mean 
‘rather.’ Still, as Empson says in Seven Types of Ambi- 
guity, “All languages are composed of dead metaphors 
as the soil of corpses.” And dead metaphors, as well as 
old or simply other meanings of words, have a ten- 
dency to reawaken. When someone describes Times 
Square as being “far nearer” than Port Authority, he is 
committing the same imprecision, using far as an 
intensifier without reference to its more regular mean- 
ing. One can spot many fewer problems, greatly less- — 
ened faculties, a plenipotentiary who is largely 
insignificant—but here, if one is going to start hunting 
for moroxes actively, he must introduce a rule: the 
happy morox should have a fortuitous quality, the 
sense of being unintentional. Hence, the candidates 
obscenely decent and calmly angry are suspect, having - 
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Gilbert Highet 


on Audio Cassettes! 


Before his death Gilbert Highet, the noted author 
and classical scholar, selected the 100 best and most 
enduring of his 283 radio broadcasts for distribution 
on audio cassettes. From this collection we are pleased 
to offer these gems that we think will be of special 
interest to Verbatim readers. Each cassette is $10.95 
and includes two 15-minute presentations. The com- 
plete group of six cassettes is $49.50. Payment by 
institutional purchase order, personal check, or any 
mayor credit card. (CT residents add sales tax) 


23323. A. The Language of Adam. What language did Adam 
speak to Eve? Why are human languages so different? Are 
they different attempts to solve the problem of naming things” 
B. Lifetime Labels. Most of us do not know what our own 
given names or surnames mean. This talk explains what mean- 
ings they have and how far they go back into history. 


23324. A. Name Into Word. A tawdry piece of jewelry was 
named after Saint Audrey: there are many more of these names, 
such as the warm cardigan and the delicious sandwich. They 
are explained in this talk. B. Changing Words. Words change 
their meanings all the time: for instance. a glamor girl used to 
be a girl who could read and write (she knew her “grammar ). 
Many such are discussed on this cassette. 


23325. Winged Words. Proverbs contain the wisdom of many 
different nations and groups. Usually no one knows who cre- 
ated them, but, once heard, they stick in the mind. How about 
the Russian proverb “Long hair, short brains?” B. The 
Anatomy of Slang. Slang words and slang phrases twist and 
deform ordinary language, but they make it livelier. Where do 
they come from? How are they invented? 


23326. A. Sense and Nonsense and B. Complete and Utter 
Nonsense. Some things which look sensible turn out to be 
crazy or non-sensical when we look at them more closely. 
What is the difference between sense, and almost-sense. and 
meta-sense, and non-sense, and what does it matter? 


23327. A. One Kind of Glory. This is a talk about the men 
and women who — although they themselves are forgotten — 
said and wrote things which have been remembered forever. 
B. Tell Me a Story. Somerset Maugham said that the test of 
good story was one that could be told to strangers in a ship's 
smoking room or a bar car in a train, and hold their attention. 
Here are three stories by unknown authors which prove that 
Maugham was right: they are all miniature masterpieces. 


23328. A. The Art of Invective. How to make a speech or 
write a newspaper piece that utterly crushes your opponent. 
B. A Bouquet of Poison Ivy. The art of parody: how to 
point out the ridiculous in speeches and poems and novels 
which are overblown and absurd: the needle point deflating the 
balloon. 


Order from: . 


eavDIC-FORUM 


Room1072, On-the-Green, 
Guilford, CT 06437 (203)-453-9794 


that slightly artistic tone that would place them in the 
category of oxymorons. So throw those out and try this 
one instead: barely clothed. 

Moroxes in their befuddlement are the near-oppo- 
site of a structure known as the Tom Swifty, where the 
adverb modifies a verb or noun to form a pun. The 
organ-donor gave wholeheartedly is a Tom Swifty. 
The town was wholly fragmented over the election is a 
morox. Other prime moroxes are unbelievably real 
(popular among the video generation), awfully good 
(British usage), and kind of cruel (a morox version of 
the Hamlet oxymoron cited at the beginning). 

What one learns in the hunt for the morox— 
which sounds like a line from either Dr. Seuss or Lewis 
Carroll—is that bad examples abound, and the moot 
validity of borderline instances may keep one awake at 
night. Does terribly nice qualify? How about acutely 
unaware or exactly wrong? Or does the faint smell of 
contrivance hang around them? He is completely 
partial—now, there’s a morox, depending on an unin- 
tentional meaning of partial—but how about the old 
gas-tank observations, half full and half empty? 

One starts to collect likely-looking adverbs and 
adjectives for moroxes, such as simply— —, strongly— 
—, and strangely——. Except that simply complex 
doesn’t cut it, and neither does strongly weak or 
strangely normal. Contrived, all of them, though the 
last may qualify as a legitimate oxymoron. 

The latest ones I am working on include abso- 
lutely relative, just unfair, and maybe—just maybe— 
acutely dull. I am also experimenting with smaller 
units in sentences, such as, Usually, I go out in the 
street, but on off days, I stay at home. The out in and 
on off combinations are perhaps second cousins to 
moroxes, but they have that same solecistic slippage, 
to coin an alliteration. I continue the search for 
moroxes, but it is hardly easy. 


$F 


EPISTOLAE 


Robert R. Rasmussen’s piece on the names of 
people from... [XIII, 3] was a delight. Perhaps be- 
cause of his Californian remoteness, however, or his 
Californesque insouciance, he ducked a pair of tough 
ones which have dogged my life. 

I now live in Michigan, where the controversy lies 
between Michiganian (which sounds like a made-up 
Indian name) and Michigander (which sounds avian 
with sexist overtones). A friend who speaks Yiddish has 
suggested, as a compromise, Michigass. 

But there is worse. I grew up in Maine. Recently 
the Detroit Free Press ran a headline which contained 
the word Mainer with no qualifier. This, by Maine 
standards, is all wrong, for the correct form is the 
phrase State of Mainer. Of course, the wags always 
suggested Maniac. 


Edward D. Graham 
Michigan State University 
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BIBLIOGR A PHITA. 


Legal Terminology: An Historical Guide to the Tech- 
nical Language of the Law, by Daniel Williman, 160 
pp., Broadview Press, 1986. $16.95. 


There seems to be nothing in the background of 
the author of this book to indicate a Cockney back- 
ground, so the “An Historical .. . ” in the subtitle is 
all the more surprising; for consistency, judgement is 
spelt with an e. The book must be for lawyers, for it is 
divided into chapters that treat subjects like “Judge- 
ment and Enforcement,” “Crime,” “Criminal Proce- 
dure,” and so forth. Many of the twenty-one chapters 
are introduced by a brief comment describing their 
subjects. The apparent purpose of the book is to pro- 
vide etymological information and definitions of the 
modern applications of the terms listed. Most of the 
information, however, is not etymological: the author 
merely gives a translation of the phrase or word from 
its original language, followed by a definition which is 
not always clear—at least to a layman. Those etymolo- 
gies that are given are not always accurately stated 
(e.g., we are told that law is “apparently not cognate 
to lex and legal,” which suffers from a lack of familiar- 
ity with the idiomatic use of cognate, among other 
things). The definitions are scarcely a paragon of clar- 
ity, to wit: 

oyer and terminer [L>F] the Law French ver- 

sion of terms from English judge’s commission 

for criminal causes, audire et terminer, “to hear 
and bring to an end”. So, circuit commissions 

and courts, often paired in England with gen- 
eral gaol delivery. 


This is about as clear as mud (to coin a cliché), 
and is rather typical of the rest of the book. Any good 
law dictionary—Black’s, Ballentine, etc.— would serve 
anyone, layman and professional, far better. 


Laurence Urdang 


wo 


The Penguin Wordmaster Dictionary, Martin H. 
Manser and Nigel D. Turton, xxiii + 839 pp., Pen- 
guin, 1987. £4.95 (paper). 


This is an interesting dictionary, but it must be 
emphasized at the outset that it is British and is un- 
likely to be sold in the U.S.A. in its present form. The 
alphabetical entries are pretty much what one would 
expect to find in a chunky paperback: the definitions 
are brief, but to the point, example contexts are given 
for many of them, short etymologies abound; for a 
quick reference, the book serves well. The pronuncia- 
tions are given in the International Phonetic Alphabet: 
the IPA, universally employed in European diction- 
aries, is relatively easy to use, though most Americans 
are accustomed to the respelling systems that have long 
appeared in dictionaries made in the U.S. 

What sets the book apart from others are the vi- 
gnetted etymologies and usage notes that appear on 


every page. Some of these are quite full (compared 

with the normally terse lexicographic treatment in this 

kind of book) and are generally interesting. Opening 

the book in the middle we find the following: 

p. 432: maudlin — sense refinement and ety- 

mology. 

mausoleum — etymology. 

measles — note on German measles and 
comment (with ee of 
medical synonyms, e.g., bald- 
ness = alopecia. : 

meat — discussion of historical meaning 


p. 433: 
p. 434: 


: change. 

p. 435: media — usage note on singular vs. 
plural. 

p. 437: note on don’t mention it! and other 


stereotyped acknowledgments. 
mentor — discussion of etymology. 


meter or metre — (British) spelling prac- 
tice of measurement unit vs. 
device. 


440: mews — etymological discussion. 
441: militate/mitigate — distinctions. 
443: milliner - etymology note. 


mind your ps and q’ss — sense embellish- 
ment and etymology note 


miniature — etymology note. 


p. 439: 


ie ses 


p. 443: 


Thus, in a dozen pages, a baker’s dozen of 
“panels” is provided. These range from useful to inter- 
esting and do much to enhance the browsing features 
of the dictionary. The over-all variety is greater than 
that found in these few pages and goes a long way 
toward presenting in a form far more palatable than 
that encountered in ordinary dictionary entries the 
kinds of information that many people seek from dic- 
tionaries but seldom find because they are compelled 
to wade through a morass of ugly, complicated typog- 
raphy and boring, irrelevant matter. The style is infor- 
mal and user-friendly, and the material should appeal 
to students and general users alike. Entries discussed 
carry a reference to the appropriate panel. I was dis- 
appointed by the absence of a panel on will/shall and 
by the failure to mention, under would/should some of 
the “will/shall” aspects of that pair (e.g., I should like 
to go/I would like to go—that is, not the ‘ought’ sense 
of should, which is adequately covered). 

All things considered—space available, readership 
level, etc.—the special features are very well done and 
will do much to increase the user’s awareness of and 
interest in some of the more engaging aspects of the 
language. 


Laurence Urdang 


oO 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Berliner Park is the biggest park of its size in Central Ohio.” 
[From the 6 p.m. newscast on 21 October 1984, Channel 6 
TV, Columbus, Ohio. Submitted by Dorothy Branson, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. | 
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The Penguin Dictionary of English Idioms, — by 
Daphne M. Gulland and David Hinds-Howell, 300 
pp., Penguin, 1986. $6.95/£3.95. (paper) 


Chambers Idioms, Edited by E. M. Kirkpatrick and 
C. M. Schwarz, vi + 432 pp., Chambers, 1982. $-- 
/£4.25. (paper). 


I have always found idioms fascinating and I like 
books on idioms. It is a bit perplexing, though, to 
come to grips with the organization of the Penguin. 
The organization of any book must conform to some 
rationale which, in turn, depends on the purpose of 
the book. Let us consider three possible applications of 
_a book: it may be a teaching text; it may be a reference 
work; it may reflect a theory about the content. Each 
of these approaches could well result in different or- 
ganization criteria: a theory about idioms might lead 
to an ordering based on types of idioms, their struc- 
ture, their semantics, their grammar, their origin, or 
other characteristics; a specialized dictionary, as a 
look-up reference, might list idioms in alphabetical 
order, with ample cross references to take care of vari- 
ants, key words, and other characteristics; as a teach- 
ing text for learners of English as a foreign language, it 
is uncertain which approach one might take—perhaps 
frequency, social situations, and other categorial crite- 
ria might be useful. 

As this last is the avowed purpose to which the 
Penguin is to be put, I am somewhat confused by some 
of the 33 main categories into which these few thou- 
sand idioms have been classified. (I hasten to add that, 
counting subcategories, there are many more than 33. 
For instance, INSECTS has nine subcategories, CLOTHES, 
44, and so on.) These are not semantic categories, 
since they have nothing to do with the meanings of the 
idioms: What a dish!, dish out, and flying saucer have 
nothing semantic in common, yet they appear in the 
same subset (Plate, Dish and Saucer) under FURNITURE 
AND HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. If such categorization were 
reflective of some theory or of some practical teaching 
(or learning) apparatus, its expression eludes me, and 
the front matter, though it explains the system clearly, 
is silent as to its purpose. 

One must refer to the alphabetic index (which is 
good) to use the book as a dictionary, though this 
involves the minor inconvenience of looking up every- 
thing in two places (till the categories are memorized, 
which may be never: I, for one, wouldn’t look up 
snails under INSECTS. If one looks up be a head-ache, 
the next entry (under Aches) is belly-ache. These are 
united by a categorial bond that is so tenuous as to be 
conceptually worthless. Is it conceivable that anyone 
would find a reason for learning idioms in such catego- 
ries? If there is, it is beyond me. : 

As to the treatment, there are some shortcomings, 
two of which emerge in these two entries:. 

to be a headache - to be a great trial to other 

people, due to one’s misbehaviour and bad 

temper. 


The use of due to for owing to is technically considered 
a solecism, albeit not a serious one. Nonetheless, any- 
thing even slightly tainted ought to be avoided in a 
book for learners. The other is: 

to belly-ache (Australian) — to complain continu- 

ally. The phrase is now becoming fashionable in 

Great Britain. 
In the first place, the term is just as common in the 
U.S. (where it might have originated) as it may be in 
Australia, hence the label is plainly wrong. Second, 
I’m not satisfied that “fashionable” is the mot juste: 
“common” would serve the same purpose semantically 
and would have the connotative advantage, as well. 
Third, the expression is (in the U.S., at least) not likely 
to be encountered in formal conversation, regardless of 
what they may say in Australia and Great Britain, yet 
there is no warning label. 


Labels are sparse throughout the book, which 
leaves the poor student in the lurch: he has no way of 
knowing that intellectual myopia, hit the bottle, 
proper Charlie, and a two-fingered gesture are not all 
at the same level. Moreover, if, as one might assume 
from the cover, the same edition is to be sold in the 
U.K., Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and the 
U.S.A., how is the student in the U.S. to know that go 
like a dream, love in a cottage, steal someone's clothes, 
take silk, and scores of other idioms are not used or 
encountered there? Similar problems are likely to oc- 
cur for users in other countries. 


The definitions are not always accurate; some of 
the otherwise generally useful contextual examples are 
awkward, some entries not requiring them at all. For 
instance, ‘you can judge the character of a person by 
the company he keeps’ is not a definition for birds of a 
feather; ‘attractive’ does not define an eyeful. Substan- 
tives are used to define adjectives, adjectives substan- 
tives, substantives adverbs, and so on. 


Chambers Idioms is not a completely straightfor- 
ward, alphabetic dictionary either, but the headings 
under which entries are arranged are key words of the 
idioms. As the editors point out in the Preface, 

Trying to find idioms in a dictionary is often not 

easy. Sometimes they are listed under the first 

word and sometimes under what is considered to 
_ be the most important word in the idiomatic 
phrase. It is difficult for the user to decide 
where to look. In this book we have made the 
task easier by including many cross-references. 


Thus, if you are looking for a bitter pill (to swal- 
low) or until/till/to the bitter end, they can be found 
under bitter, but they are not entered at pill or at end. 
It is not easy to see how the editors chose those items 
that merit listing under more than one key word: 
under bite we find three entries defined (bite off more 
than one can chew; once bitten, twice shy; and whats 
biting you?) and five cross references (bite someones 
head off see head; bite (on) the bullet see bullet; bite 
the dust see dust; bite the hand that feeds one see 
hand; have two bites at the cherry see cherry). This is 
fine, but why aren’t bite off more than one can chew 
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and once bitten, twice shy shown as cross references 
under chew and shy, respectively? The answer prob- 
ably lies in the restrictions on space, a source of frus- 
tration to all compilers of reference books. It may seem 
to native speakers that bite off more than one can chew 
need not be listed under chew as well as bite, and, 
given the stringencies, I tend to agree. But I am not so 
sanguine about the (naive learner's) ability to find the 
phrases that are coordinate and entered under only 
one of the key words. That is, in black and white could 
just as well be in white and black (to the non-native 
speaker if not the native, who is so familiar with this 
cliché), and a reference at white would have been in 
order. 

Chambers Idioms is self-indexing—all entries and 
cross references are given in a single alphabetical list- 
ing—which makes it more convenient to use in that 
one is quite likely to find the entry on the first try (as 
compared with the Penguin, where the only useful 
access is through the index, requiring a double look-up 
every time.) The definitions are simple and straightfor- 
ward, better than those in the Penguin, and sample 
contexts are provided. Although the labeling of entries 
is somewhat better, this book, though marketed in the 
U.S. and Canada, was clearly made for the consumer 
in Britain, as there are no labels provided for idioms 
like in for a penny, in for a pound; in penny numbers; 
the penny drops; a penny for them; and spend a 
penny. (Curiously, now that I notice it here, penny 
_ wise and pound foolish is as common in America as in 
Britain, despite the currency differences, but that is 
probably because it is more of a proverb than an id- 
iom.) The Chambers has useful usage labels, like for- 
mal, often or usually facetious, derogatory, and so on. 
The fault is that the dialect labels (British) are scantily 
applied. In the list of labels appears NY, but, without 
reading every entry, I was unable to find those to 
which it might apply. 

In general, the Chambers, despite its shortcom- 
ings, is preferred over the Penguin, but, without 
proper labeling, neither is suitable for marketing in 
the U.S. 


Laurence Urdang 


EPISTOLAE 


Thomas H. Middleton’s worry about the pronun- 
ciation of Uranus | XII, 4] reminds me of a story. One 
morning during WWII, chemists working in a govern- 
ment laboratory in Chicago got the word that they 
were not to say “uranium” anymore, but instead the 
code word “tuballoy.” At noon, when someone said, 
“Let’s go to lunch,” the answer came, “I'll be right with 
you, but first I have to tuballate.” 


Barbara R. DuBois 
Socorro, New Mexico 
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Time and Life 


Julienne Eden Busic 
Dublin, California 


anguage serves not only to communicate ideas 

but to obscure them as well, transforming them 
according to the psychological needs of the individual 
speaker. In most cultures, for example, words and 
images with loaded meanings are dealt with indirectly, 
euphemistically, as though their essence could be al- 
tered, even denied, by assigning them new labels. The 
extent to which this linguistic transformation occurs 
indicates the way the culture assimilates or rejects the 
loaded concept. The type of transformation is impor- 
tant as well. In our society, for example, one does not 
simply die, one passes away, goes either on to greener 
pastures or west, meets one’s Maker. One also croaks 
or kicks the bucket. Here the idea of death, of eternal 
nothingness, is defuzed through the use of substitu- 
tion, or of humor. Death is deprived of its sting, in 
both instances, either by prettification or ridicule. 
Fear and apprehension of the ultimate existential void 
are replaced by a certain whimsicality, a capacity to 
confront and accept the inevitability of death. The 
greater the anxiety felt within a culture or even by an 
individual about a concept, the more extensive the 
euphemistic system designed to obscure it, to render it 
tolerable. 

The use of and need for euphemism is nowhere 
more apparent than within a prison population. In 
this highly specialized subculture, the psychological 
need to disguise and transform unpalatable realities 
becomes critical. In fact, conclusions about the nature 
of prisoner mentality, perception, and philosophy can 
be reached by examining the form these transforma- 
tions take and the area in which they most often occur. 
In prison, the entire consciousness is consumed with 
the notion of time: how much time one has, what 
portion will have to be served, whether the time is 
concurrent or consecutive, whether “you do the time 
or the time does you.” Time is synonymous here with 
life. Of what else does life consist? What, indeed, is its 
very essence? The way, then, in which people relate to 
time is indicative of the way they relate to life in gen- 
eral, and this relation is nowhere more clearly illus- 
trated than in a study of the language used by prison- 
ers to talk about time. Some very basic psychological 
elements of the alleged “prisoner mentality” emerge 
during the course of such a study, lending insight into 
theories set forth by many social psychologists that 
such a mentality reflects special ways of looking at the 
world. 

The length of a sentence, if it falls within an area 
between the two extremes of a very short period and a 
very long one, is expressed not in terms of years but of 
money. Generally, any sentence of less than five years 
does not merit its own particular expression and is 
referred to, if not derisively, then with a certain 


amount of condescension. A one-year sentence is one 
of the few exceptions. This sentence is called a bullet, 
taken from card-players’ terminology for an ace. Any- 
one with a bullet has been dealt a good hand, one that © 
is superior to most others. Short sentences are those 
which can be done standing on one’s head ‘with small 
inconvenience.’ The longer sentences, though, are de- 
scribed in monetary terms, perhaps because prisoners 
often equate time with money and all time spent in 
prison is money lost. A prisoner with a five-year sen- 
tence is pulling a nickel, ten years is pulling a dime, 
and twenty-five is pulling a quarter, all small change. 
These sentences are still relatively manageable and ac- 
cessible to humor; however, the expressions for types of 
life sentences move away from concepts of money. In 
state prisons, those with three felonies are given 
twenty-to-life sentences. Those with more than three 
felonies are given fifty-to-life sentences. Thus, one has 
either the little bitch or the big bitch laid on him, 
derived from habitual in the Habitual Criminal Act. 
The prisoner is in the passive role; he doesn’t admit to 
having done anything actively to get the sentence: it is 
laid on him. Doing life means adjusting the conscious- 
ness to the fact that the prisoner ceases for the most 
part to be an autonomous entity. Things are done to 
him: he does little himself. A straight life sentence 
with a possibility for parole is referred to as all day 
long. Life without parole is one dark day. Time is no 
longer divided here into manageable units but be- 
comes a continuum without end and without hope. 
The lightness and humor used to describe the shorter 
sentences are gone. There is simply no escaping reality, 
there is little left to joke about. 


Humor, however, is a constant in the prison euphe- 
mistic system; it enables the prisoner to cope with his 
sentence, to defuze the tragic implications of his im- 
prisonment. This whimsicality lends itself especially to 
the subject of concurrent and consecutive sentences. 
Concurrent sentences are two or more that are served 
simultaneously; for example, two five-year sentences 
are merged into one. With a consecutive sentence, one 
five-year sentence must be served before the second 
begins. Because a consecutive sentence is far more dev- 
astating and psychologically loaded to the prisoner, 
more humor is used to speak of these particular 
sentences to make them tolerable. Thus, two five-year 
sentences given consecutively become, in prison term1- 
nology, two nickels running wild, running cockeyed, 
or running bowlegged. One understands not only the 
humor here, but also the deeper currents of feeling 
which run throughout, the images which conjure up 
disorganization, chaos, a loss of control, lack of coor- 
dination, all states of mind typical of a human being 
left powerless, disenfranchised, imprisoned, without 
any control over his own actions or destiny. 


Other expressions for consecutive sentences add 
yet another dimension to the prisoner’s perception of 
the world and his role in it. A consecutive sentence 
becomes a shove and a kick. The prisoner is a passive 
agent, he does no initiating, he is acted upon, as an 
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object. First he is shoved, then he is kicked, and no 
mention is made of who is perpetrating this violence. 
The analogy to a nameless, faceless, uncaring bureau- 
cracy is inescapable. The prisoner’s perception of him- 
self is, again, that of a powerless entity, a victim of the 
fates and a universal injustice. Two nickels boxcarred 
or stacked further reinforce this perception. The first 
evokes images of involuntary connection, the state of 
being boxed in, stuck on one track from which there is 
no escape. The second, a stacked sentence, conjures up 
blocks piled one upon another, each standing in a state 
of extreme precariousness, and completes the pris- 
oners psychological view of himself as existing in a 
type of limbo, in danger of toppling over at any time. 
In fact, there are no expressions presenting the pris- 
oner in an active role save one, riding the buffalo, used 
to express what a prisoner is doing who has been told 
by the Parole Board to serve all of a five-year sentence. 
However, though he may be riding, he is not necessa- 
rily in control or determining the course the animal 
takes. The animal remains the more active agent, the 
prisoner the more passive. Actually, prisoners who are 
given harsh decisions by the Board are more often 
slammed or stretched or told to flatten it [their sen- 
tence| out. They are put into a time tunnel. These last 
images are more representative of the prisoner’s view 
of himself as being a powerless mote in the universe, 
exploited, maligned, and maltreated. 

The use of the passive voice to assign him perma- 
nently to a fixed and static role, humor to make his 
assumption of the role bearable, even though the hu- 
mor tends to reinforce the negative psychological state 


in which a prisoner perceives himself—all these lin- 
guistic manifestations provide clues to understanding 
the fatalistic way in which prisoners in general relate 
to the world and their corresponding role in it. Lan- 
guage is not merely a means for communicating ideas 
but for predicting behavior as well. To the prisoner, 
the most important concept in his circumscribed exis- 
tence is time and, by extension, life. Any prisoner, 
when speaking about these, continually casts himself 
in a passive role and uses images that reinforce his 
sense of powerlessness and disintegration. In so doing, 
he perpetuates, consciously or not, a state of mind that 
precludes any modification of his behavior or of his 
perception of the world. This study indicated that 
those who regularly used this type of terminology were 
recidivists, while the others who avoided it tended to 
be innocent of prior criminal records and did not com- 
mit new crimes after release. While this hypothesis is 
hardly a new one, it does reinforce the idea pro- 
pounded by many social psychologists that recidivist 
prisoners have low self-esteem, lack confidence in their 
abilities, and view themselves as passive pawns in a 
game that has been manipulated to their disadvan- 
tage. Prison slang and euphemism, developing and ex- 
isting in a closed environment, change slowly—if ever. 
Therefore, the views of the world expressed by such 
language are reinforced and passed on from popula- 
tion to population. The results of this short study indi- 
cate that prisoner philosophy has changed little 
in the last twenty years, a notion unlikely to inspire 
optimism in those who continue to believe in “re- 
habilitation.” 


oe 


Antipodean English 


George W. Turner — 
Divided by a Common Tongue 


‘i who grow up as members of a minor speech 
community have one advantage, a strong incen- 
tive toward bilingualism. But speakers of a major lan- 
guage such as English have at least some faint shadow 
of this through their access to a number of literary 
sublanguages such as Welsh English, Scots, Indian 
English, British, American, Australian, and other va- 
rieties of English. Some more limited passive under- 
standing of varieties of spoken language is also possi- 
ble. Australians seldom speak of thumbtacks, 
sophomores, or tuxedos, but would recognize the 
words and understand their meanings. They know 
Americans call lifts elevators and petrol gas, lollies 
candy, railways railroads and trams trolleys or street- 
cars (known especially because of the play, A Streetcar 
Named Desire). Particularly strange is the pronuncia- 
tion zee for zed. Australians may not recognize in tick 


tack toe a simple game of noughts and crosses and they 
might not know exactly what a drugstore sells, but 
they know the New York subway is not a pedestrian 
underpass. They rather admire the use of through to 
indicate inclusive dates. Similarly, British English ex- 
pressions not current in Australia may be understood, 
cinema, wellington boots, or wing to refer to the mud- 
guard of a car (what Americans equally strangely call 
the fender). 2 

Not infrequently, however, differences result in 
misunderstandings. If I am told someone called, I as- 
sume that that person visited the house; an American 
or someone influenced by American usage might be 
referring to a phone call (we do use call in that 
phrase). When my luggage (all right, baggage) was 
stolen from a car (automobile?) in England, my wife, 
staying in the U.S. and, it appears, already contami- 
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nated with its usage, asked if I had locked the trunk. I 
took this to mean the suitcase but she meant the boot 
of the car. (In reporting this I have hesitated at the 
word car, thinking it might suggest a railway (often 
railroad) carriage! 


We understand that suspenders are not only for 
socks, have given up trying to distinguish scones, cook- 
ies, biscuits, and crackers, and, in another context, 
have learned that British speakers talking of corn do 
not necessarily mean sweet corn (maize, Indian corn). 
More likely to cause trouble are references to a first 
floor, which we, like the British, would call a ground 
floor, or varying references to billions where, like the 
British, we are beginning to follow American usage, or 
gallons where the same name refers to different 
volumes in Britain and the U.S. 


Australia has traditionally been attached to Brit- 
ain and in theory follows British usage. There is a good 
deal of similarity in fact, and where there are differ- 
ences it is often because there are local Australian 
developments. We follow English usage in saying tap 
much more often than American faucet; got, not got- 
ten; named after consistently, not for; engine-driver, 
not engineer; bonnet not hood for top of a car; 
draughts, not checkers; pram, not baby carriage; au- 
tumn, not fall; standard lamp; not floorlamp; and 
swede (consistently), not rutabaga (sometimes mis- 
named turnip). We are likely to call a two-week period 
a fortnight, and children don’t always know not to call 
an eraser a rubber when they go to the States. To tick 
off is for us to ‘scold, not to ‘anger. 


Sometimes it is the American word which is estab- 
lished here against the British. We talk of semi-trailers, 
or semis (pronounced SEMeez), not articulated lorries 
(though New Zealand usage appears to differ); our 
cuffs may be on trousers (British turn-ups) as well as 
sleeves; we say mail, not post; sedan, not saloon car; 
are familiar with bleachers or a university campus; say 
station-wagon, not estate car; know no other name for 
a crew cut; tend not to distinguish around from round 
and use it with figures to mean ‘about’; and would be 
more likely to say “Please come in” than “Do come in.” 


It often happens that we are bilingual and use 
either a British or a U.S. term without distinction of 
meaning. There is no difference here between a broad 
jump and a long jump. Our luggage might equally 
well be baggage; a (car) muffler is another name for a 
silencer; a zucchini the same as a courgette. An egg- 
plant can be called an aubergine, a squash a marrow. 
Lorry has a somewhat British flavor as a name for a 
truck, but crib retains a faint American flavor as a 
name for a cot. Oddly the U.S. stove sounds more 
traditional than the English cooker (which I somehow 
associate with advertisements). Yard (if without vege- 
tables or flowers) is favored over garden here, and 
there is local variation in Australia between runners 
(Victoria) and tennis shoes, sandshoes, or gym shoes 
(but plimsolls is decidedly British). 

Americanisms in Australian English seem likely to 
increase as ties with Britain weaken and the Pacific 


region gains importance. There is a tendency for 
Americanisms to “take on.” There is much opposition. 
Even English teachers, untrained in linguistics, are apt 
to confuse colloquial and regional with substandard, 
and equate American influence, especially its more 
colloquial and disputed reaches, with a kind of disease 
in language. There was once a campaign against the 
use of overall to mean ‘general(ly), then hopefully as a 
sentence adjunct came under fire. Presently meaning 
‘at present’ is attacked, and even the present liberal- 
minded writer has qualms about following different 
with than (useful though that construction is). Where 
American flavor is less evident (as in using flashlight 
for torch or dessert for sweets) there is less likely to be 
opposition and in at least one case, the formula “You’re 
welcome” as a reply to “Thanks,” there should surely 
be general acceptance. Sometimes opposition is deeper 
to commercial penetration by American interests 
(French fries rather than chips), or an Americanism is 
left mainly to advertisers (drapes for heavy cur- 
tains—though stroller seems to be making some head- 
way more generally against push-chair or pusher). An- 
gry letters to newspapers by adults who hear a child 
call a skipping-rope a jump-rope presumably fear that 
it represents some threat to our independence. The 
degree of opposition to colloquial Americanisms is a 
measure of their attraction, especially to the young. 
There is a pleasure in saying for free or meet up with 
or miss out on which seems to be more than a liking 
for the forbidden. Unfortunately there is a further ten- 
dency to add a rich dose of what is taken to be Ameri- 
can slang and so we have a stereotype American that 
most real-life Americans would be glad to disown. 
Never mind. They will have their revenge as a new 
stereotype invades their shores, the uncouth dinkum 
Aussie of some popular Australian films. 


— 
EPISTOLAE 


Richard Veit’s contribution [XIII,4] was welcome 
and amusing, especially to those of us who are con- 
cerned with the problems of general education and 
basic skills of new students. Unfortunately, he has 
erred in his first paragraph. | 

The Toyota Tercel is not a newly coined word, as 
the Honda Acura is. A tercel (also, especially formerly, 
tiercel), is a ‘male hawk, and, as such, its use as a car 
name is part of a long-standing tradition which in- 
cludes Thunderbird and Falcon. 

Mr. Veit should not feel too bad. Even Marianne 
Moore missed this one in her correspondence with the 
Ford Motor Co. Let me close by saying what a plea- 
sure it is to see your magazine in my mailbox each 
quarter! 


John M. Buckley 

Long Island City, New York 

[Similarly from Douglas E. Blakely, Susan Forthman, 

Hugh W. Handsfield, Herbert I. Harris, M.D., Capt. 
John M. Le Cato, and, by press time, others. | 
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Phonetic Symbol Guide, by Geoffrey K. Pullum and 
William A. Laduslaw, xxx + 266 pp., University of 
Chicago Press, 1986. $35.00 (cloth); $9.95 (paper). 


Surveys have shown that pronunciations are 
among the least used of the kinds of information pro- 
vided in general English dictionaries for the English- 
speaking public. Considering the increasing number of 
spelling pronunciations one encounters these days, that 
is not surprising: afflu’ent, instead of affluent, prob- 
ably because the traditional stress pattern makes the 
word sound like effluent. (This was not a confusing 
problem in the past, because fewer people then talked 
about ecology and effluents than today.) Other 
changes, some from Britain, seem to be born of sheer 
perversity: controv’ersy, regula’tory, disciplin’ary, etc. 
At best, determining the pronunciation of an English 
word can often be a pain in the neck for the casual 
dictionary user: interpretation of the key to the re- 
spelling system, usually repeated at the bottom of 
every other page, requires some effort, and even then, 
with variants given, users are often confused: if two or 
more pronunciations are shown, are they equally ap- 
propriate in the user's dialect area or is the first “pre- 
ferred” by 80 percent of the speakers and the other (or 
others) used by the rest? Are the variants shown dis- 
tributed geographically? If so, how? The information 
provided in general dictionaries about pronunciation is 
very sketchy and, for the layman, hard to understand. 
(Most laymen misunderstand the term preferred, tak- 
ing it to mean “preferred by the experts,” rather than 
‘preferred by the majority of users of English’—or, 
more accurately, ‘preferred by the majority of users 
according to the information at hand, In many cases, 
for instance, where preferred may refer to the ordering 
of definitions, the data for huge numbers of the senses 
listed in a dictionary is very sparse.) 

Although the stated purpose of this book in no 
way suggests that general dictionaries or laymen were 
even remotely considered in its compilation, it is a 
disappointment that they were not, for it would not 
have required much more space to have examined and 
reported on the phonetic representations of sounds in 
the major dictionaries. After all, the body of people 
affected by such words is far, far greater than the 
readership to which this book will appeal. 

Notwithstanding the disappointment, for it is the 
function of a reviewer to comment on the book at 
hand, not the one he wishes had been written, this is 
an extremely good treatment and discussion of the 
symbols of the systems used by linguists, phonologists, 
phoneticians, and others who work in those areas pro- 
fessionally. The sources analyzed include IPA (Interna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet), which is widely used out- 
side of the United States, and various other 
transcription systems devised by linguists, chiefly those 
used by Chomsky and Halle in The Sound Pattern of 
English, by Trager and Smith, by Gleason, etc., which 
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time for any reason whatever, and the unused portion of 
the subscription will be refunded immediately. 


As a bonus with each subscription, Audio-Forum will 
include a handsome, sturdy reinforced vinyl album to house 
the year’s collection of these important tapes. 


From its extensive collection, Audio-Forum has created 
three major categories from which to choose: 


(1) Literature and Great Writers.Subscribe to this 
series and hear the actual voices of world-famous authors 
and critics such as Stephen Spender, Louis Untermeyer, 
Elizabeth Bills, Brendan Behan, Gilbert Highet, John Simon. 
Titles include W.H. Auden and the Writers of the 1930’s, The 
Bloomsbury Group, Shakespeare and the English Lan- 
guage, and much more. 


(2) American History. This is an exciting dramatized 
audio series with music and sound effects by Kenneth 
Bruce. Your subscription covers “The Beginnings of Our 
Nation” and “The Westward Movement.” Topics of individual 
cassettes include Pathway to Independence, John Adams 
and the Undeclared War with France, The Louisiana Pur- 
chase, The Era of Mountain Men, and much more. 


(3) Mind-Stretchers. You will hear the ideas and voices 
of great thinkers of the world, including C.P. Snow, Arnold 
J. Toynbee, Jacques Barzun, Buckminster Fuller, Alan 
Watts, and many more. Topics include The Ancient Medi- 
terranean View of Man, Framework for New Knowledge, 
Man’s Identity in a Mass Society, The Nature of Liberty. 


Each category contains twelve exciting, idea-filled cas- 
settes. Just pick the one you prefer and call or send us 
your order. A membership is a great gift, too. Price is 
$59.50 plus $6.00 for postage. Payment can be by institu- 
tional purchase order, personal check or any major credit 
card (CT residents add sales tax). Call us toll-free for details 
and/or to subscribe: 1-800-243-1234 (except CT). 


| eavnia faRUmMm Room 1071, 
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96 Broad St., Guilford, CT 06437 (203) 453-9794 | Saimin ston ctu 
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generally represent a modification of IPA. Because no 
general or bilingual dictionaries, American or British, 
are represented, many of the special symbols devel- 
oped by phoneticians working with lexicographers to 
produce the relatively broad transcriptions shown 
in dictionaries—hence familiar to most of us—are 
not here. 

Each symbol is shown clearly, as far as is practica- 
ble in alphabetical order, with a brief discussion of its 
application. Diacritics are also covered; there is a glos- 
sary of relevant terms and several pages of charts and 
diagrams showing the vowels and consonants in the 
systems covered. A comprehensive, useful bibliography 
is included: for anyone interested in phonetics, the 
bibliography alone provides an excellent, if somewhat 
specialized reading list. 

In all, this is a unique and valuable book for lin- 
guists and phoneticians, as well as for lexicographers 
and other professionals who work with transcriptions 
of spoken language. 


Laurence Urdang 


Co 


Amo, Amas, Amat and More: How to Use Latin to 
Your Own Advantage and to the Astonishment of Others, 
by Eugene Ehrlich. xxii + 328, English Index, Harper 
& Row, 1985. $14.95. 


[A VERBATIM Book Club Selection] 


Perhaps it has taken a longer than usual time for 
this review to appear, but with the subject being Latin, 
it never seems as if passage of time is of great concern. 
Latin evokes a sense of permanence, immutability, and 
grandeur (pace Edgar Allan Poe; by the way, pace, 
surprisingly, is absent). Such is the mystique of the lan- 
guage that, when one uses a Latin term (outside of a 
legal or medical context) or announces his knowledge of 
that venerable tongue, people react with expressions of 
wonderment, incredulity, or the strong suspicion that 
the pope will soon appear. Hence the author rightly 


GRISWOLD INN 


Serving Neighbors and Travelers for Two Centuries 
LUNCHEON AND DINNER DAILY 
FAMOUS HUNT BREAKFAST SUNDAY 
OVERNIGHT ACCOMMODATIONS 
FINE ENGLISH SPOKEN 


~ 


ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 203-767-0991 


MasterCard Diners Club American Express 


notes in his subtitle that use of Latin will bring aston- 
ishment but emphasizes that the book will turn this to 
the reader’s advantage. And so it may. 

Ehrlich is an experienced editor and lexicographer, 
and the sort of care and consistency one should expect 
from such an author is evident throughout. The style is 
that of a dictionary, with entries set on a very open 
page, in comfortably large type, accompanied by 
pronunciations, and occasional “filler” illustrations. The 
pronunciations are given in the style of the “Moo Goo 
Gai Pan” school, e.g., bona fide is “BAW-nah FIH-deh” 
and intra vires is “IN-trah WEE-rays.” The approach is to 
give the so-called restored pronunciation, that is, the 
sounds that classics scholars think is closest to the way | 
Caesar, Horace, and their contemporaries would have 
said things. This betrays Ehrlich’s education as a classi- 
cist and, while arguably a scientific method of showing 
pronunciation, it runs counter to the way non-classicists 
use or have heard Latin pronounced. (Though, in the 
example for intra vires given above, Ehrlich’s pronunci- 
ation suggests a final z-sound by the use of “—rays,” 
when final s is technically correct, and “-race” would 
have been a better rendering. Of course, the more com- 
mon English pronunciation of vires in the expression 
would be “VIH-rays,” so Ehrlich’s version is here really a 
hybrid.) Lawyers particularly are given to highly angli- 
cized pronunciations—just ask a lawyer to pronounce 
“writ of certiorari”’—and that tradition, along with the 
(now fading) “Church” pronunciation of Roman Catho- 
lic liturgy, is much stronger among the general public 
than the classicists’. Ehrlich’s pronunciation for “de iure— 
(or de jure)” is “day yoo-reh.” This sort of style is pre- 
cious, on two accounts: de jure is by far the more com- 
mon, not the secondary spelling in English; and virtu- 
ally no one says anything but “day JUH-ray” in English 
contexts. Many would lament the decline of training in 
the classics in our society, but that sentiment does not 
lend authority to the use of a scholar’s mode of pronun- 
ciation in a dictionary for popular consumption. (To 
baldly state, as is done in the “Pronunciation Notes,” 
that “the Latin c is pronounced as though it were a k. 
Thus, Cicero is pronounced KIH-keh-roh” is overly sim- 
plistic and very misleading.) : 

The real stuff of the dictionary is, as it should be, 


_the definitions, and they are both very good and very 


readable. Accuracy and completeness of defining—with 
both literal and metaphoric, or extended senses set 
forth—is everywhere in evidence. The definitions often 
provide a window into a bit of Roman cultural heri- 
tage—all without dry or preaching pedantry. The al- 
most studied unattractiveness and stodginess that char- 
acterize so many classical references and texts (a subtle 
but contributing factor to the decline of interest?) are 
refreshingly absent from this book, as these examples 
may illustrate: 


horribile dictu horrible to relate 

In describing a particularly bloody automo- 
bile accident, for example, one might interject 
horribile dictu just before launching into the 
most shocking details of the narrative. (See 
MIRABILE DICTU.) 
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The AUTUMN 1987 


VERBATIM BOOK CLUB 


CATALOGUE 


Featuring a Careful Selection of the Best Language Books and the Most Useful Reference 
Books Available Today in the English Language for the Discriminating Bibliophile and 
Language Enthusiast, the Entire Catalogue Listed in Category Order for Maximum Con- 
venience in Choosing the Titles Appropriate for the Library of the Discerning Collector. 


NO MINIMUM 
PURCHASE 
REQUIRED 


Important Notice 


The Compact Oxford 
English Dictionary. 


We have offered the two-volume 
Compact in the past, and the Supplement 
volumes are now available. 

If you use the ordinary OED more or 
less regularly, you know what a pain it is 
to go from one large (20-pound) volume to 
another, then make sure the subject of 
your search isn’t also in one of the four 
Supplement volumes. The old Compact is 
a photographically reduced edition of the 
original OED (12 volumes) and includes 
the one-volume (1933) Supplement. If 
your eyesight is normal (or if you are my- 
opic), you can read it without the aid of a 
magnifying glass, but one is provided. 
(There are four normal OED pages on 
each Compact page). 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The new full-sized Supplement vol- 
umes—all four of them—are now also 
available in Compact format, making up 
one separate volume. 


If you want all three Compact volumes: 
Bookshop Price: $270.00 

VERBATIM Price: $216.00 [120163] 
[Compare this with the $1200.00 
(VERBATIM price) for the full-sized set. | 


If you already have the two-volume Com- 
pact and want the Supplement volume 
(containing all four Supplement vol- 
umes—1424pp.), then order: 


Bookshop Price: $75.00 
VERBATIM Price: $60.00 [120164] 
[Compare this with the $480.00 (VERBATIM 
price) for the four full-sized volumes. ] 


N.B.: Oxford informs us that these prices 
may change without notice. 


* Books so marked 
-are new in this 
Catalogue. 


Words 


General 


Private Lives of English Words, L. G. 
Heller, A. Humez, M. Dror, xxxi + 334pp., 
Gale Research Company, 1984. 


Traces the history of hundreds of words that 
have changed their meanings drastically in 
the course of their development. Varieties of 
semantic changes are documented in each 
case; one appendix lists types of changes for 
each word, the other, all words that have 
undergone certain changes. Indexed. 

[A Laurence Urdang Reference Book] 


VERBATIM Price: $55.00 / £13.95 [010118] 


Wally the Wordworm, Clifton Fadiman, 
Sopp., Stemmer House, 1984. 


“,.. a welcome and refreshing addition to the 
welter of books for children .... Fadiman’s 
point is that words are fun .... If you have (or 
are, or know) a child, buy this book, a joy to 
the eye, the mind, and the spirit.” 

— VERBATIM X, 4 


Note: A 33-minute cassette of Clifton 
Fadiman reading Wally, not available for our 
review, now comes with the book. 


Bookshop Price: $21.90 (incl. cassette) 


VERBATIM Price: $17.50 (incl. cassette) 
[010120] 


Loanwords Index, Laurence Urdang, Edi- 
tor in Chief, Frank R. Abate, Managing Edi- 
tor, 510pp., Gale Research Company, 1983. 


More than 20,000 citations of major sources 
that are readily available in many libraries 
yield about 14,000 individual entries, each 
indexed to the source(s) where they can be 
found. There are no definitions given, but a 
complete index details the provenances of all 
entries, listed under 80 languages and a com- 
prehensive descriptive bibliography is 
included. 


VERBATIM Price: $95.00 / £55.00* [010115] 


All prices include handling and 
postage to domestic addresses. 
There is a slight additional 
charge for shipments overseas. 


Important Notice 


The Random House 
Dictionary of the English 
Language 


Second Edition 
Unabridged 


* At last, the updated edition of the dic- 
tionary you have known and clutched to 
your bosoms for 20 years will become 
available in September, 1987. 


* First Edition: 260,000 entries 


* Second Edition: 315,000 entries 
(50,000 new entries; 75,000 new defi- 
nitions) 


* All encyclopedic supplements have 
been updated, and the Atlas has been 
revised. 


* Order. now to ensure delivery in the 
autumn for early Christmas delivery. This 
is certain to be the gift book of the year. 


* Regular, thumb-indexed, cloth-bound 
edition: 

Bookshop Price: $79.95 

VERBATIM Price: $64.00 [120200] 
* Deluxe, thumb-indexed, leather- 
bound edition: 

Bookshop Price: $99.95 


VERBATIM Price: $80.00 [120201] | 
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The Wonder of Words, Isaac Goldberg, 
485pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published 1938]. 


Dr. Goldberg offers scholarly analyses of 
divers aspects of language in an interesting, 
easily understood manner. Among the sub- 
jects covered are grammar, etymology, pho- 
netics, semantics, and the prehistory of 
language. 


VERBATIM Price: $48.00 / £29.00* [010104] 


-Ologies & -Isms: A Thematic Dictionary, 
3rd edition, Laurence Urdang, A. Ryle and 
T. H. Lee, eds., 795pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany, 1986. , 


Revised and enlarged, with more than 17,000 
entries—75% more than the Second Edi- 
tion—and even easier to use. In addition to a 
How to Use This Book section, thematic cate- 
gories have been enhanced by numerous cross 
references, both between categories and from 
synonymous concepts to the actual categories 
themselves. 


VERBATIM Price: $92.00 / £60.00* [010113] 
The Astonishment of Words, Victor Proetz, 
xxi + 187pp., Univ. of Texas Press, 1971. 


‘... [An] anthology ... of memorable transla- 
tions ... Among the pop stuff [| Yankee Doodle 
Dandy in German] are nestled gems from 
Blake, Brooke, E. B. and Robert Browning, 
Burns (Can you imagine To a Mouse in Ger- 
man?), Lewis Carroll (Alice’s Abenteuer im 
Wunderland ... and wait till you read ‘Jab- 
berwocky’ in French and German!), Chau- 
cer, Coleridge, Dickens, Dickinson, and oth- 
ers...”— Verbatim. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95 / N.A. 


VERBATIM Price: $12.00 / £8.00* [010107] 
The State of the Language, Leonard 
Michaels and Christopher Ricks, Editors, 
500pp., Univ. of California Press, 1979. 


These are papers and essays solicited in con- 
nection with a symposium on the English 
language held under the auspices of the 
English-Speaking Union. A number of the 
commentators were rather poor choices, 
hence some of the essays are quite bad. Yet, 
many of the more articulate and better quali- 
fied experts on modern English—Quirk, 
Burchfield, Cottle, Burgess, Powell, Amis, 
and a few others—are represented, and the 
book is worth adding to any language library 
for the good things it contains. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £22.25 
VERBATIM Price: $11.00 / £7.50* 


Last 3 copies at $10.00 each ppd. —- [010111] 
Light Refractions, Thomas H. Middleton, 
184pp., Verbatim, 1976. 
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. a selection of Middleton’s sprightly col- 
umns for Saturday Review .... It is a book for 
anyone who takes particular pleasure in dic- 
tionaries, thesauruses, encyclopedias and 
other havens of the word lovers.”—St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


“.,. a collection of Middleton’s witty and ele- 
gant columns on words and language.” 
—Atlanta Journal-Constitution. 


. The editors of Verbatim have sought to 
save these delightful comments on how we 
(mis)use our language and have done so 
admirably.*— Library Journal. 

Regular Edition: Bookshop Price: 
$7.95 / £5.30 


VERBATIM Price: $6.60 / £4.50 [010109] 


Collector’s Edition (a boxed, numbered edi- 
tion of 300, signed by the author; not avail- 
able in bookshops) 


VERBATIM Price: $30.00 / £20.00 [010110] 


Modifiers, A Unique, Compendious Collec- 
tion of More Than 16,000 English Adjectives 
Relating to More than 4,000 Common and 
Technical English Nouns, the Whole 
Arranged in Alphabetical Order by Noun, 
with a Complete Index of Adjectives, Lau- 
rence Urdang, 203pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany, 1982. 


You know the adjective associated with law 
(legal), language (linguistic), mouth (oral), 
tooth (dental), etc. But what about the adjec- 
tive for leech, shin, cobweb, and thumb?* 
The only dictionary of its kind, Modifiers 


yields adjectives for these and thousands of 


other common and not-so-common nouns in 
the language (omitting the nation/national 
type). 

*Respectively, hirudinoid, cnemial, corti- 
nate, pollical. 


VERBATIM Price: $90.00 / £55.00* [010106] 


Usage 


The Chicago Manual of Style, 13th Edi- 
tion, ix + 738pp., ea of Chicago 
Press, 1969, 1982. 


“Anyone writing any matter for publication 
should have a copy of this indispensable vol- 
ume ... the most useful editorial tool avail- 
able.” —VERBATIM IX, 2. 


Note: This is the new edition, not the 12th 
edition currently being offered at a reduced 
price in certain mail-order catalogues. 


Bookshop Price: $37.50 / £33.25 


VERBATIM Price: $30.00 / £33.25" — [010203] 


Etymology 


Prefixes and Other Word-Initial Elements 
of English: A Compilation of More Than 
3000 Common and Technical Free Forms, 
Bound Forms, and Roots That Occur Fre- 
quently at the Beginnings of Words, Accom- 
panied by a Detailed Description of Each, 
Showing Its Origin, Meanings, History, 
Functions, Uses and Applications, Variant 
Forms, and Related Forms, Together with 
Illustrative Examples, the Whole Arranged in 
Alphabetical Order with Entries Numbered 
for Easy Reference, Supplemented by a 


Detailed Index Containing All Sample 
Words, Variants, and Etymological Source 
Words and Roots Described in the Text. Lau- 
rence Urdang, Editorial Director, 550pp., 
Gale Research Company, 1984. 


VERBATIM Price: $80.00 / £52.00* [010305] 
A Stem Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, John Kennedy, 282pp., Gale Re- 


search Company reprint [originally published 
1870]. 


In the first section of this interesting diction- 
ary, words are listed alphabetically with the 
stems indicated by bold italic type. Full treat- 
ment of each word is found in the second 
section, the alphabetical stem list, which pro- 
vides etymologies, definitions, and explana- 
tions of main words. The third section gives 
usage examples. 


VERBATIM Price: $51.00 / £32.00* [010302] 


Suffixes and Other Word-Final Elements 
of English: A Compilation of More Than 
1,500 Common and Technical Free Forms, 
Bound Forms, and Roots That Frequently 
Occur at the Ends of Words, Accompanied by 
a Detailed Description of Each, Showing Its 
Origin, Meanings, History, Functions, Uses 
and Applications, Variant Forms, and 
Related Forms, Together with Illustrative 


Examples, the Whole Uniquely Arranged in 


Reverse Alphabetical Order for Ease of Use, 
Supplemented by a Detailed Index, in Nor- 
mal Alphabetical Order, Containing Entries 
for All of the Foregoing, Laurence Urdang, 
Ed. Dir., ix + 363pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany, 1982. 


VERBATIM Price: $88.00 / £57.00* [010303] 
Word for Word, Edward C. Pinkerton, 
xxxiii + 423pp., Verbatim, 1982. 


A fascinating running account of hundreds of 
English words that barely resemble one 
another yet are nonetheless cognates are 
explained in everyday language, their differ- 
ences and similarities and how their meanings 
have changed during the millennia of 
recorded language. An important addition to 
the library of anyone interested in the origins 
of words. 


Bookshop Price: $39.95 / £26.75 


VERBATIM Price: $32.00 / £21.50* [010304] 


Word Mysteries & Histories, From Quiche 
to Humble Pie, by the Editors of the Ameri- 
can Heritage Dictionaries, xi + 308pp., 
indexed, Houghton Mifflin, 1986. 


“Anyone who is interested in etymologies of 
English words (or words used in English) 
should enjoy this book....This is not just 
another popular etymology book with a 
pretty face, though it must be said that the 
design, illustration, and manufacture of the 
tome make it a pleasure to have in one’s 
library.” — VERBATIM, XIV, 1. 


Bookshop Price: $16.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $13.50 /£8.50* = [010306] 


Slang 


New Dictionary of American Slang, Rob-. 


ert L. Chapman, Editor, xxxvi + 485pp., 
Harper & Row, 1986. : 


A revision of the Dictionary of American 
Slang by Wentworth and Flexner, this book is 
an essential work for all those who don’t know 
the meanings of abbot, cool as a Christian 
with aces wired, or wheelies. All coneheads 
should have a copy. 


Bookshop Price: $21.95 / N.A. 


VERBATIM Price: $17.60 / £12.00* [010506] 


The Literature of Slang, William Jeremiah 
Burke, 180pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published 1939]. 


An annotated, classified bibliography of 
2,000 books, articles, and miscellanea dealing 
with slang, cant, jargon, dialect, and other 
types of specialized language. “A storehouse 
of knowledge ... a reference book of inesti- 
mable value” — Eric Partridge. 


VERBATIM Price: $35.00 / £22.00* [010501] 


American Tramp and Underworld Slang, 
Godfrey Irwin, 264pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published 1931]. 


More than 1,800 words and expressions are 
discussed and described, with etymologies, 
together with tramp songs. Essay by Eric Par- 
tridge, “American Tramp and Underworld 
Slang in Relation to English Thieves’ Cant.” 


VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £25.00* [010504] 


Dictionary of Slang and Unconvention- 
al English, Eric Partridge, edited and re- 
vised by Paul Beale, 8th ed., xxix + 
1400pp., Macmillan, 1984. 


“T hope that the great publication will con- 
tinue to be revised and brought up to date 
for as long as people speak English. Eric 
Partridge and Paul Beale are the best and 
broadest amateur slang-collectors in the 


field.” | 


— VERBATIM XI, 1 
Bookshop Price: $75.00 / £47.50 
VERBATIM Price: $60.00 / £47.50* 


[010505] 


America 


A New Dictionary of Americanisms; Being 
a Glossary of Words Supposed to be Peculiar 


to the United States and the Dominion of — 


Canada, Sylva Clapin, xii + 58lpp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (New York) 1902]. 


Covering words, phrases, nicknames, and 
expressions that are peculiarly American, this 
book includes English words absorbed and 
modified by Americans, words adopted from 
other languages, and “pure” Americanisms. 
Because the entries are labeled according to 
geographical, social, and historical designa- 
tions, the work in its totality becomes a record 
of the growth of American expression. 


VERBATIM Price: $45.00 / £26.00* [010603] 
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Colonial American English—A Glossary, 
by Richard M. Lederer, Jr., 267pp., VER- 
BATIM, 1985. 


The only book of its kind that yields insight 
into the language of the Colonial Period 
(1600-1800). Replete with citations, defini- 
tions. Subject index. 


Bookshop Price: $24.95 / N.A. 


VERBATIM Price: $20.00 / £16.00 [010621] 


The Pronunciation of English in the Atlan- 
tic States, Hans Kurath and Raven I. 
McDavid, Jr., xi + 362pp., University of 
Alabama Press [repr. of 1961 edition]. Paper- 
baek@'.:7> <li. 


A classic work [“The most authoritative 
source on the phonology of American English 
in the area of first settlement,’—James B. 
McMillan], this basic book represents more 
than 20 years of work by two outstanding 
authorities. 


Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £23.60 


VERBATIM Price: $20.00 / £23.60 [010609] 


The American Language: An Inquiry into 
the Development of English in the United 
States, H. L. Mencken, xi + 769 + xxixpp., 
Alfred A. Knopf, 4th edition, 1963. 


Bookshop Price: $30.00 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 /£14.00* [010604] 


The American Language: Supplement 
One, H. L. Mencken, xi + 769 + xxixpp., 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


Bookshop Price: $30.00 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 /£14.00* [010605] 


The American Language: Supplement 
Two, H. L. Mencken, xiii + 890 + xliiipp., 
Alfred A. Knopf. : 


Bookshop Price: $35.00 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $28.00 /£14.00* [010606] 


“... Mencken’s robust joy in describing the 
development of English in America will pro- 
vide the reader with a fascinating account of 
how many parts of the language came to be 
without subjecting him to the jargon and 
technicalities of modern linguistics ....” — 


Bookshop Price: $95.00/(All three volumes) 
VERBATIM Price: $76.00 / £40.00* [010607] 


The American Language, H. L. Mencken, 
Abridged by Raven I. McDavid, Jr., xxv + 
777 + cxxivpp., Alfred A. Knopf, 1963. 


A one-volume abridgment gleaned from the 
pages of the three-volume set described 
above. Although it is true that McDavid has 
done an excellent bit of work in picking up all 
of the essentials, as those who have experience 


with abridgments know, it is the interesting 


and meaty examples that are inevitably lost. 
Bookshop Price: $20.00 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £10.75* [010608] 


Australia 


Austral English: A Dictionary of Austral- 
asian Words, Phrases, and Usages, with those 
Aboriginal-Australian and Maori Words 
which have become Incorporated in the Lan- 
guage and the Commoner Scientific Words 
that have had their Origin in Australasia, 
Edward Ellis Morris, xxiv + 525pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (London) 1898]. 

Morris covers Australian and New Zealand 
colloquialisms and slang, Maori and Aborigi- 
nal words which became part of the common 
parlance, and English words that took on dif- 
ferent meanings as they were adapted to the 
Australasian colonial experience. 


VERBATIM Price: $65.00 /£40.50* [010701] 


Ireland 


English as We Speak It in Ireland, Patrick 
Weston Joyce, x + 356pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published (Lon- 
don) 1910]. 

Here is a delightful analysis and systematic 
classification of the Anglo-Irish dialect, 
including sections on grammar, pronuncia- 
tion, proverbs, and vocabulary. — 


VERBATIM Price: $50.00 / £30.00* [010901] 


Scotland 


A Dictionary of Lowland Scotch; With an 
Introductory Chapter on the Poetry, Hu- 
mour, and Literary History of the Scottish 
Language, Charles Mackay, xxxii + 398pp.., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1888]. 


Mackay’s purpose was “to present in accessi- 
ble and convenient form such words as are 
more poetical and humorous in the Scottish 
language than in the English, or are 
altogether wanting in the latter.” Etymologies 
and illustrative passages from literature are 
provided for about 2,000 words. 


VERBATIM Price: $51.00 / £32.00* [011001] 


Humor 


Wordsmanship, by Clauréne duGran, illus- 
trated by George Booth, 96pp., Verbatim, 
1981. 

A lexicographic guide to one-upmanship— 
how to be one-up on your fellow man (or 
woman). This funny little dictionary lists 
common, everyday words and gives their 
complicated, rare equivalents, followed by 
examples of usage. Hilariously illustrated by 
famous New Yorker cartoonist George Booth. 


Bookshop Price: $9.95 / £4.95 


VERBATIM Price: $7.95 / £3.95 [160102] 
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Definitive Quotations, by John Ferguson, 
39pp., Verbatim, 1981. 


A sampling: 
alimony The wages of sin. 
—Carolyn Wells 
boy A noise with dirt on it. 
—Anon. 


chaste Very much in the running. 
—J. Bailey, H. andJ. C. Furnas 
penicillin Just the thing to give someone 


who has everything. —Anon. 
sadist Someone who is kind to 
masochists. —Vincent McHugh 
Bookshop Price: $2.95 / £1.50 
VERBATIM Price: $2.35 / £1.20 [160103] 


The Devil’s Dictionary, Ambrose Bierce, xx 
+ 286pp., Stemmer House, 1978. 


“DicTIoNnaryY, n. A malevolent literary device 
for cramping the growth of a language and 
making it hard and inelastic. This dictionary, 
however, is a most useful work.’— The 
Devil's Dictionary. | 
This famous (or infamous) work is available 
in a cheap binding, but the present edition is 
offered for those who wish to make it a per- 
manent addition to their libraries. Delightful 
illustrations. An excellent gift. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $12.95 / £8.75* [011305] 


Phrases, Metaphors, Similes 


Idioms and Phrases Index, Laurence 
Urdang and Frank R. Abate, Foreword by 
Richard W. Bailey, 3 volumes, xix + 
1691pp., Gale Research Company, 1983. 


“An Unrivaled Collection of Idioms, Phrases, 
Expressions, and Collocutions of Two or 
More Words Which Are Part of the English 
Lexicon and for Which the Meaning of the 
Whole Is Not Transparent from the Sum of 
the Meanings of the Constituent Parts, also 
Including Nominal, Verbal, and Other 
Phrases Which Exhibit Syntactic and Seman- 
tic Character Peculiar to the English Lan- 
guage, the Entries Gathered from More Than 
Thirty Sources, Each Described in the Bibli- 
ography Provided, with All Items Arranged 
Alphabetically Both by First Word and Any 
Significant Words.”—Subtitle. 

[N.B.: Contains only index references to 
sources, no definitions. | 


VERBATIM Price: $230.00 / £137.50* [020106] 


Picturesque Expressions: A Thematic 
Dictionary, Second Edition, Walter W. 
Hunsinger, Editor, Laurence Urdang, Edito- 
rial Director, 770pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany, 1985. 


More than 7,000 expressions (50% greater 
coverage than the First Edition) like hands 
down, beat around the bush, and cut the 
mustard, are arranged under thematic cate- 
gories like Bravery, Innocence, Escape, 
Essence, and others. For each expression the 


dictionary furnishes an explanation of its ori- 
gin together with the approximate date of its 
appearance in written English. In addition, 
most entries include usage notes and illustra- 
tive quotations. A detailed index gives all 
expressions in alphabetic order. 


VERBATIM Price: $78.00 / £45.00* 
A Dictionary of English Phrases With 


- Illustrative Sentences: To Which Are Added 


Some English Proverbs and a Selection of 
Chinese Proverbs and Maxims; A Few Quota- 
tions, Words, and Phrases from the Latin and 
French Languages; A Chronological List of 
the Chinese Dynasties, Harmonized with the 
Chronology of Western Nations and Accom- 
panied with an Historical Account of the Rise 
and Fall of the Different Dynasties; And 
Short Biographical Sketches of Confucius and 
Jesus, Kwong Ki Chiu, xx + 915pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (New York) 1881]. 


For each of the more than 6,000 phrases in 
this lucid and discriminating dictionary, 
Kwong gives a brief definition, a note on the 
frequency of its use, plus (unlike ordinary dic- 
tionaries) one or more illustrative sentences 
drawn from actual usage. 


VERBATIM Price: $74.00 / £44.00* [020104] 


A Dictionary of Similes, Frank J. Wilstach, 
2nd Edition, 578pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published 1924]. 


This work contains 19,300 similes arranged 
under 4,665 subject headings. The similes 
were culled from the works of more than 
2,400 authors, and many anonymous or tradi- 
tional similes are included. 


VERBATIM Price: $58.00 / £35.00* [020105] 


Sayings, Proverbs, 
Allusions, etc. 


Mottoes: An Extensive Collection of More 
Than 9,000 Mottoes from Around the World 
and Throughout History, with English Trans- 
lations Provided for Foreign Examples, the 
Entries Arranged by Thematic Categories, 
the Whole Supplemented by an Introduction 
and by Indexes of the Mottoes and of the Indi- 
viduals, Families, Organizations, and Other 
Entities That Have Made Use of Them. Lau- 
rence Urdang, Editorial Director, 415pp., 
Gale Research Company, 1986. 


VERBATIM Price: $78.00 / £50.00 [020306] 


Slogans: A Collection of More Than 7,000 
Slogans, Rallying Cries, and Other Exhorta- 
tions Used in Advertising and Political Cam- 
paigns, Popular Causes and Movements, and 
in Divers Efforts to Urge People to Take 
Action, Gathered from a Wide Range of 
Sources, Each Being Identified As to Subject 
and Origin, Arranged under Major Thematic 
Categories. Laurence Urdang, Editorial 
Director, 320pp., Gale Research Company, 
1984. 


VERBATIM Price: $78.00 / £50.00* [020307] 


[020102] 


Lean’s Collectanea: Collections ... of Prov- 
erbs (English & Foreign), Folk Lore, and 
Superstitions, Also Compilations Towards 
Dictionaries of Proverbial Phrases and 
Words, Old and Disused, Vincent Stuckey 
Lean, xvi + 2,440pp. (5 Vols.), Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (Bristol) 1902-04]. 

Although French and Italian entries are 
included, the majority of terms and expres- 
sions are English. This extraordinary work 
has been characterized as “one of the three 
major collections of English language and lit- 
erature .... Lean documented both the 
sources and authorities.” —RQ, Winter 1969. 


VERBATIM Price: $210.00 / £131.00* [020304] 


Allusions: Cultural, Literary, Biblical, and 
Historical: A Thematic Dictionary, Second 
Edition, Laurence Urdang and Frederick G. 
Ruffner, Jr., Editors, 634pp., Gale Research 
Company, 1986. 


Greatly expanded (by about 25 per cent) over 
the First Edition, the new Allusions, contains 
712 basic and Thematic Categories and far 
more category synonyms and cross references. 
In addition to the 38-page Bibliography, there 
is a detailed Index. 


VERBATIM Price: $70.00 / £45.00* [020305] 


Language in 
Literature 


Literary, Rhetorical, and Linguistics 
Terms Index, Laurence Urdang, Editor in 
Chief, Frank R. Abate, Managing Editor, 
305pp., Gale Research Company, 1983. 


More than 17,000 citations of major sources 
that are readily available in many libraries 
yield about 10,000 individual entries, each 
indexed to the source(s) where it can be 
found. There are no definitions given, but a 
comprehensive descriptive bibliography is 
included. 


VERBATIM Price: $75.00 / £44.00* [030107] 


History 


London, Past and Present: A Dictionary of 
Its History, Associations, and Traditions, 
Henry Benjamin Wheatley, xxxii + 1,774pp. 
(3 Vols.), Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (London) 1891]. 


Alphabetically arranged, this fascinating set 
contains more than 5,000 entries describing 
streets, districts, hotels, inns, alleys, avenues, 
churches, and the historical personages con- 
nected with them. Rife with anecdotes, the 
articles provide etymological information, 
excerpts from literature, and bibliographical 
footnotes. “... a most conveniently arranged 
and usable collection of historical material on 
London life. Excellently indexed. . . indispens- 
able ...”—Choice, April 1969. 


VERBATIM Price: $115.00 /£72.00* [060101] 


Facts, Fancies, 
Fables, etc. 


Fact, Fancy, and Fable: A New Handbook 
for Ready Reference on Subjects Commonly 
Omitted from Cyclopaedias; Comprising Per- 
sonal Sobriquets, Familiar Phrases, Popular 
Appellations, Geographical Nicknames, Lit- 
erary Pseudonyms, Mythological Characters, 
Red-letter Days, Political Slang, Contractions 
and Abbreviations, Technical Terms, Foreign 
Words and Phrases, Americanisms, etc., 
Henry Frederic Reddall, 536pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (Chicago) 1889}. 

This “ingenious and careful compilation” 
(Atlantic Monthly) contains a wealth of hard- 
to-locate information on a myriad of topics. 
Reddall supplies revealing details on more 
than 10,000 subjects including the Wandering 
Jew, the Dead Rabbit Riots, St. Andrew’s 
Day, Symbolism of Flowers, and Oil on 
Troubled Waters. 


VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £25.00* [040101] 


Names 


Pseudonyms and Nicknames Dictionary, 
Jennifer Mossman, Editor, 995pp., Gale 
Research Company, 1982. 


For anyone interested in assumed names, this 


dictionary uncovers 50,000 pseudonyms and 


nicknames used by 40,000 real persons. In 
addition to pseudonyms and nicknames, the 
work lists stage names, aliases, and other 
types of assumed names. Authors, entertain- 
ers, and athletes account for about 95 per cent 
of the entries, with emphasis on 20th-century 
figures. 


VERBATIM Price: $225.00 / £125.00* [070110] 


The Facts on File Dictionary of First 
Names, Leslie Dunkling and William Gos- 
ling, xiv + 305pp., Facts on File, 1983. 


Published originally by J. M. Dent, in Eng- 
land, this comprehensive, interesting, author- 
itative, useful book reflects the latest scholar- 
ship on given names. 


Bookshop Price: $19.95 / £11.50 


VERBATIM Price: $16.00 /£11.50* [070118] 


Eponyms Dictionaries Index, James A. 
Ruffner, Editor, 730pp., Gale Research 
Company, 1977. 


A guide to some 100 dictionaries where epo- 
nyms are defined or explained, plus more 
than 500 biographical sources containing 
details of the lives of persons whose names 
provided the basis for eponymic terms. A sin- 
gle alphabetic listing provides access to both 
eponym entries and biographic entries. 


VERBATIM Price: $130.00 / £81.00* [070101] 
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The Reader’s Handbook of Famous Names 
in Fiction, Allusions, References, Proverbs, 
Plots, Stories, and Poems, E. C. Brewer, 
1,243pp. (2 Vols.), Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (Philadelphia) 
1899]. 

This is a reprint of the revised and expanded 
edition. Anyone not familiar with Brewer's 
works (offered elsewhere) could not have a 
better introduction to the many fascinating 
works compiled by that indefatigable poly- 
math; those who do know his other books will 
wonder how they could have lived without 
this one. It is packed with every conceivable 
kind of reference to literary, mythological, 
historical, and other cultural information in 
all of Western culture. A beguiling book. 


VERBATIM Price: $85.00 / £51.00* [070102] 


Origins and Meanings of Popular Phrases 
and Names, Basil Hargrave, 376pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished 1925]. 


This is an etymological source book for words, 
place names, phrases, and idioms of the 
English language. It contains 2,400 entries, 
alphabetically arranged and fully cross-refer- 
enced. In addition, there is an 850-word glos- 
sary of World War I terms and slang. 


VERBATIM Price: $46.00 / £29.00* [070104] 


Special Subjects 


Geography 


Webster’s New Geographical Dictionary, 
1,408pp., Merriam-Webster, 1983. 


More than 47,000 entries, 218 maps, 15,000 
cross references. Considering the mischief 
being done in parts of the world rarely (if 
ever) heard of before, how can you do with- 
out this compendium? An excellent compan- 
ion to the Hammond Atlas [170101]. 


Bookshop Price: $19.95 


VERBATIM Price: $16.00 [170102] 


Politics 


Safire’s Political Dictionary, William 
Safire, xxx + 820pp., Index, Random House, 
1978. 


“Why did I have to wait until its third edi- 
tion—the first was published in 1968—before 
I knew that such a work existed? How often, 
before deciding, with some hesitation, to use a 
current political catchword or cliché, has one 
said to oneself, ‘I wonder how that originated, 
what its real meaning is (or was), and 
whether, if I knew, I would still be prepared 
to use it? Well, now I shall consult Safire.” — 
Verbatim review by J. Enoch Powell, M.P. 


Bookshop Price: $17.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $14.50 / £9.75* [080951] 


Fine and Applied Arts 


Fine and Applied Art Terms Index, Lau- 
rence Urdang, Frank R. Abate, 752pp., Gale 
Research Company, 1983. 


If you have any interest in or professional 
involvement with the fine or applied arts, you 
know how difficult it is to find a single work 
of reference that covers their terminology. 
General dictionaries—even those that pre- 
tend to cover most or all of the English lan- 
guage—give those words and phrases short 
shrift. This Index of more than 150 sources— 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, auction cata- 
logues, etc.—lists more than 75,000 citations 
for its 50,000 entries. 


VERBATIM Price: $140.00 / £84.50* [082001] 


Military, Nautical, etc. 


Dictionary of Battles, Thomas Benfield 
Harbottle, vi + 298pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint | originally published (New York) 
1905]. 


This well-known standard lists participants, 
dates, results, and losses on each side for more 
than 1,800 land and sea engagements from 
the dawn of history to 1905. Battles are listed 
alphabetically and interesting or unusual 
aspects are often provided. 


VERBATIM Price: $33.00 / £20.50* [080702] 


Music 


The Great Song Thesaurus, Roger Lax and 
Frederick Smith, 655pp., Oxford University 
Press, 1984. 


“If you like music—old-time songs or mod- 
ern—you will enjoy this book, which will 
afford you many hours of delight in reminisc- 
ing, showing off all the songs and lyrics you 
can remember, and amazing you with the 
genius of those whose works are documented 
within its pages. I could hardly put it down 
long enough to write this review.” 
—VERBATIM XI, 4 


Bookshop Price: $79.00 / N.A. j 
VERBATIM Price: $63.00 / £60.00* [080803] 


Medicine 


Mosby Medical & Nursing Dictionary, 
Laurence Urdang, ed., Helen Swallow, R.N., 
mng. ed., xviii + 1484pp., C. V. Mosby, 
1983. New Edition 1985. 

A comprehensive, up-to-date dictionary with 
easily understood, explanatory definitions: A- 
Z, 1164pp.; Color Atlas of Human Anatomy, 
Measurements, Symbols, and other appendi- 
ces add more than 300 pages, many in color. 


Bookshop Price: $22.95 / £15.95 


VERBATIM Price: $19.50 /£15.95* [081301] 
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International Dictionary of Medicine and 
Biology, Editor-in-Chief, Sidney I. Landau, 
3300pp. (in 3 vols.), Wiley, 1986. 

More than 200 experts from all over the world 
contributed their expert opinions to the vet- 
ting of definitions in this dictionary, which 
treats some 150,000 terms, by far the most 
comprehensive work available. To be 
reviewed in a later issue of VERBATIM. 


Bookshop Price: $395.00 / £285.00 
VERBATIM Price: $335.00 / £285.00* [081302] 


Religion 


The Theosophical Glossary, H. P. Blavat- 
sky, iv + 389pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (London) 1892]. 
Compiled with the aid of noted authorities, 
the Glossary lists and defines more than 3,000 
principal Sanskrit, Pahlavi, Tibetan, Pali, 
Kabalistic, Gnostic, and Occult terms, 
names, and principles relevant to Theosophy, 
with information about their origins and his- 
tories. Biographies of important divinities and 
teachers are included. A fully documented 
work of value to those interested in Eastern 
philosophy, Occultism, and Theosophy. 


VERBATIM Price: $46.00 / £29.00* [081203] 


A Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiastical 
Terms, Frederick George Lee, xl + 452pp., 
Illustrated, Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (London) 1877]. 


About 6,000 terms, from abamurus (Med. 
Latin ‘a buttress’) to Zymite (Greek ‘a priest 
who celebrates with unleavened bread’), are 
concisely defined in dictionary (not encyclo- 
pedic) style. 


VERBATIM Price: $44.00 / £27.00* [081204] 


Sexology 


The Language of Sex from A to Z, Robert 
M. Goldenson and Kenneth N. Anderson, 
314pp., Pharos Books, 1986. 


This comprehensive dictionary—definitely 
not a How-to-do-it manual—treats its subject 
with decorum, in an informative, direct style; 
the definitions are excellent; the approach is 
clinical and sensible. 


Bookshop Price: $19.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £11.40* [081401] 


Quotations 


Definitive Quotations, by John Ferguson, 
39pp., Verbatim, 1981. 

An entertaining and useful conversation- 
maker, which defines baseball as “A game 
which consists of tapping a ball with a piece 
of wood, then running like a lunatic,” and 
income tax as “Capital Punishment.” This 
book is sure to make you the envy of your 
friends and the life of any cocktail party. 


Bookshop Price: $2.95 / £1.50 paper 


VERBATIM Price: $2.35 / £1.20 [160103] 


Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, John Bart- 
lett, lviii + 1,540pp., Little, Brown and 
Company, 1980. 


Everyone knows this basic, indispensable: 


work. Now in a revised and enlarged 15th 
edition, this model for all books of the genre 
offers 2,500 more quotations than did the 
14th edition, including pearls of wisdom from 
the lips of Stevie Wonder, Muhammad Ali, 
Mick Jagger, and other up-to-date makers of 
both good and bad taste. The excellent index 
(600 pages long) allows the user to gain access 
to the wisdom of the ages. 


Bookshop Price: $29.95 / N.A. 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 /£16.00* [090101] 


Miscellaneous 


The Facts On File Dictionary of Numeri- 
cal Allusions, Laurence Urdang, ix + 
322pp., Facts On File, 1986. 


Thousands of numerical references from liter- 
ature, mythology, and everyday life, together 
with a handful from science and mathematics 
are described in this unique work, in which 
entries are organized numerically, from -273 
to infinity. Entries range from the Nine 


Worthies of London, to the (10) animals in 


paradise, to the great sanhedrin. The index 
contains more than 6,500 items. 
Bookshop Price: $21.95 / £13.95 


VERBATIM Price: $17.50 / £13.95 — [100117] 


Holidays and Anniversaries of the 
World, Laurence Urdang and Christine 
N. Donohue, Editors, xxvii + 863pp., 
Gale Research Company, 1985. 


The most comprehensive catalogue avail- 
able, listing all religious and secular holi- 
days day by day, with biographical birth 
and death data, major events in history, 
etc. Complemented by a history of calen- 
dars, a description of the major calendars 
of the world, dates of movable holidays 
through 1990, a Time Glossary, and a de- 
tailed Index of names and events. 


VERBATIM Price: $80.00 / £56.00* 


[100115] 


The Little, Brown Book of Anecdotes, 
Clifton Fadiman, General Editor, Lau- 
rence Urdang and Alan Isaacs, Consulting 
Editors, xxii + 75lpp., Little, Brown, 
1985. 

More than 4,000 anecdotes about more 
than 2,000 people famous throughout the 


world, from historical personages to 
contemporaries. A delightful book for 
browsing it will become one of the most 
entertaining in your library. 

Bookshop Price: $29.95 / N.A. 

VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £17.00 [100116] 


Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 
Ebenezer Cobham Brewer, revised by Ivor H. 
Evans, xvi + 1,175pp., Harper and Row, 
1970. | 


“... here is history, literature, romance, lan- 
guage—the miscellany, the flotsam and jet- 
sam of civilization, neatly packaged and in 
alphabetical order ... Once you pick it up, 
youll never want to put it down.”—Ver- 
batim. 

Indeed. This edition of one of our favorite 
books of all time has been updated somewhat, 
following the spirit, if not the letter, of 
Brewer's original concept. Much of the origi- 
nal has been retained, but, alas, much has 
been excised. The type is larger and easier to 
read than that of the original. 


Bookshop Price: $29.95 / N.A. 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 /£14.50* [100104] 


Verbatim: Six years of VERBATIM complete 
(except for advertising); Index is cumulative 
for all volumes. 

Volumes I & IT, 250pp., Verbatim, 1979 


[100108] 
Volumes II & IV, 356pp., Verbatim, 1981 

[100109] 
Volumes V & VI, 385pp., Verbatim, 1981 

[100110] 
Index: Volumes I-VI, 128pp., Verbatim, 
1981 [100111] 


‘Bookshop Price: $20.00 / £15.00 each 
VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £10.75 each 


All four books to VERBATIM subscribers: | 
$60.00 / £37.50 


The Slang and Jargon of Drugs and Drink, 
Richard A. Spears, xv + 585pp., The Scare- 
crow Press, 1986. 


An impressive work. ..one of the best special- 
ized dictionaries in any field, it contains “167 
terms for powdered cocaine, 151 for angel 
dust, and 624 for marijuana.” There are eight 
pages of synonyms for drunk, another eight 
for dope. Truly a wealth of documented data 
on the language of subfuse culture of alcohol 
and narcotics. 


VERBATIM Price: $42.50 / £30.35* [100118] 


Names & Nicknames of Places & Things, 
Laurence Urdang, Editor, viii + 327pp., G. 
K. Hall, 1987. 


From the jacket blurb: “This fascinating ref- 
erence provides connotative definitions of 
1500 legendary, fictional, and real locales and 
landmarks worldwide—from Amazonia to 
Vatican City, from Atlantis to the Watergate 
Hotel, from the Black Hole of Calcutta to 
Westminister Abbey. A vital supplement to 
any ordinary dictionary or encyclopedia... .” 


Bookshop Price: $39.95 / N.A. 


VERBATIM Price: $32.00 / £23.00* [100119] 


Hammond Barnhart Dictionary of Sci- 
ence, Robert K. Barnhart, xxiv + 740pp., 
Hammond, 1986. 


An authoritative, comprehensive dictionary 
containing over 16,000 entries, many of them 
new, from astronomy to zoology. “Usable at 
the secondary school level and by people of 
any age and persuasion who need ready access 
to good definitions in the sciences.’ — 
VERBATIM, XIII, 3. 


Bookshop Price: $24.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $20.00 /£12.50* [100120] 


Grammar 


A Grammar of the English ee 
George O. Curme, Verbatim, 1983. 


Volume I: Parts of Speech, xii + 370pp. 
[110101] 


Volume II: Syntax, xv + 616pp. [110102] 


New, more detailed Indexes. 


A comprehensive grammar giving detailed 
explanations of every nuance of grammar and 
usage. Thousands of examples, drawn from 
English writers from Beowulf to Hemingway, 
illustrate the history and development of Eng- 
lish syntax in all its ramifications—right up to 
modern usage. In its fifth reprinting since 
1978. Alongside your dictionary, this is the 
only language reference book you'll ever 
need. 


Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £16.75 each 
$50.00 / £33.50 both 


[see above] 


VERBATIM Price: $20.00 / £13.50 each 
$40.00 / £26.75 both 
[110103] 


Dictionaries 

Chambers 20th Century Dictionary, new 
edition, E. M. Kirkpatrick, Editor, xvi + 
1583pp., W & R Chambers, 1983. 

A quick, easy one-volume dictionary of Brit- 
ish English, containing over 138,000 refer- 
ences and some 198,000 definitions, newly 


updated. It is the reference dictionary for the 
National Scrabble Championship in England. 


Bookshop Price: $24.95 / £13.95 
VERBATIM Price: $20.00 / £13.95 [120124] 


Chambers Science and Technology Dic- 
tionary, T. C. Collocott and A. B. Dobson, 
Editors, xvi + 1328pp., W & R Chambers, 
1974. 


A single volume collection of completely 
updated working terms from all main fields of 
science and technology, including electronics, 
nuclear physics, space technology, and com- 
puting. “As a general reference work for sci- 
entists and technologists...it is probably 
unsurpassed.” —British Book News. 

Bookshop Price: $N.A. / £25.00 or £15.00 
(paper) 

VERBATIM Price: $32.00 / £25.00 or £15.00 
(paper) [120125] 
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Chambers Biographical Dictionary, Re- 
vised Edition, J. O. Thorne and T. C. 
Collocott, Editors, 1493pp., W & R Cham- 
bers, 1984. 


A one-volume reference book of the famous 
from all nations and all times, it contains over 
15,000 revised and updated biographies, 
some 4,000 more than the previous edition. It 
is fascinating to read, and the subject index 
further extends its usefulness. 


Bookshop Price: $29.95. / £25.00 or £15.00 
(paper) 

VERBATIM Price: $33.50 / £25.00 or £15.00 
(paper) [120126] 


The Cambridge-Eichborn German Dic- 
tionary, Reinhardt von Eichborn, Volume I: 
English-German, 1163pp.; Volume II: 
German-English, 1399 pp., Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1983. [8” x 11-%4""] 


Each volume contains 250,000 entries drawn 
from modern, up-to-date sources in econom- 
ics, business, finance, law, administration, 
transportation, and general language. An 
invaluable aid to translators and others. 


Bookshop Price: Vol. I: $135.00 / £75.00 
Vol. I: $145.00 / £75.00 


VERBATIM Price: Vol. I: $108.00 /£75.00 
Vol. II: $116.00 / £75.00 
Both 
Vols.: $224.00 / £145.00 


[120119] 


The Random House College Dictionary, 
Laurence Urdang, Editor in Chief, xxxii + 
1,560pp., Random House, 1975. 


This is an updated edition prepared under the 


direction of Jess Stein. The original College 


Edition, published in 1968, contained 
160,000 entries; this edition is said to contain 
170,000. A highly serviceable desk dictionary 
abridged from the preceding book. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £10.00 


VERBATIM Price: $12.00 / £8.00* = [120105] 


Collins Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, Laurence Urdang, Editorial Director, 
Patrick W. Hanks, Editor in Chief, xxv + 
1,690pp., Collins Publishers, 1979. 


The newest British English dictionary. A best- 
seller in England, where it sold hundreds of 
thousands of copies in its first year of publica- 
tion. Anthony Burgess wrote: “This diction- 
ary is very suitable for a writer trying to keep 
his English up-to-date. I have ... found room 
for it on my desk. There it shall stay, except 


when I take it to bed to read.’— The 


Observer, 2 September 1979. 


, modern desk 
and it need 


NOTE: If you want a goo 
dictionary of British 

not be the lat , this 1979 edition 
would serves well. Originally $20.00, 
while they last—$10.00 ppd. [120102] 


VERBATIM Price: $14.35 / £9.25* 


The New York Times Everyday Read- 
er’s Dictionary of Misunderstood, Mis- 
used, Mispronounced Words, Second 
Edition, Laurence Urdang, 410pp., Times 
Books, 1985. 


A new, revised and expanded edition of 
this popular dictionary of difficult words, 
which has sold scores of thousands of cop- 
ies since its initial publication in 1972. 
Technical, scientific, and technical jargon 
are at a minimum: people really use these 
words but are often unsure of their mean- 
ings or of their pronunciations. — VERBATIM 


Bookshop Price: $18.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $15.25 / £10.40* 


[120103] 


The American Heritage Dictionary of the 
English Language, Second College 
Edition, 1568pp., Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1982. 

“90,000 new words and meanings” 


“The revision necessary to maintain a diction- 
ary in these times of unprecedented language 
growth and change seems to have been well 
done, without sacrificing the pleasant reada- 
bility and defining style of the original.”— 
Verbatim, IX, 4. 


Bookshop Price: $14.45 (thumb-indexed) 


VERBATIM Price: $11.95 /£8.00* [120116] 
Large-format (original) Edition 

Bookshop Price: $24.45 

VERBATIM Price: $19.50 /£11.75* [120117] 


Webster’s Ninth New Collegiate Diction- 
ary, 1568pp., G. & C. Merriam, 1983. 
“11,000 new words and meanings” 

An updated version (containing “almost 
160,000 entries”) of the Eighth Edition, the 
Ninth will provide a useful replacement for 
the well-worn copy on your desk. Includes a 
revised, expanded Handbook of Style, the 
usual other features, and access to a Language 
Research Service, which offers to answer 
questions about individual words and 
expressions. 


Bookshop Price: $15.95 


VERBATIM Price: $12.80 /£8.00* = [120118] 


Webster’s New World Dictionary, Second 
College Edition, David B. Guralnik, Editor 
in Chief, 1,728pp., Simon and Schuster, 
1977. 


Contains about 159,000 entries. This work 
has always been highly regarded for its cover- 
age and treatment of slang and colloquial 
American English—but not, of course, at the 
expense of solid treatment of the rest of the 
lexicon of English. It has been adopted as 
their dictionary of first reference by The New 
York Times, Associated Press, and United 
Press International. 


Bookshop Price: $16.95 / £? 
[120107] 
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Oxford Latin Dictionary, P. G. W. Glare, 
ed., 2126pp., Oxford University Press, 1982. 


“Far more than merely a modernized replace- 
ment for the Lewis and Short, the OLD is 
founded on a thorough-going re-evaluation of 
the ancient sources, all in the light of the past 
century’s significant scholarly advances and 
refinements in textual criticism, graramar, 
paleography, epigraphy, and, of course, lexi- 
cography. The principles of the OED have 
been employed ....” —VERBATIM X, l. 


Bookshop Price: $175.00 / £135.00 
VERBATIM Price: $150.00 / £135.00 [120120] 


Oxford Dictionary of English Etymology, 
C. T. Onions, et al., eds., xiv + 1024pp., 
Oxford University Press, 1982. 


“For those who cannot afford the OED and 
find the etymologies in college and una- 
bridged dictionaries inadequate, the ODEE is 
an ideal companion.... About 24,000 basic 
etymologies are listed; with derivatives, more 
than 38,000 forms are treated.” 

— VERBATIM X, l. 


Bookshop Price: $45.95 / £22.50 


VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £22.50 [120121] 


Webster’s Third New International Dic- 
tionary, Phillip B. Gove, Editor in Chief, 
Bosley Woolf, Managing Editor, 2,736pp., 
Merriam-Webster, 1961. 


This is the dictionary that caused a furor 


among purists, who termed it “too permis- 
sive” and scored it for being “descriptive.” 
Actually, it was not descriptive enough, for it 
failed to record accurately the way people feel 
(or felt in the 1950s) about four-letter words, 
usage, and other lexical matters to which 
other dictionaries pay such careful attention. 
Its main shortcoming, however, is its Byzan- 
tine defining technique and arrangement, 
which makes using it a painful chore. The 
pronunciation system is about as arcane as 
can be. Current editions contain a supple- 
ment bound into the front where new words 
and senses are listed. Unfortunately, Merriam 
allowed the Second Edition to go out of print, 
so this is the only game in town, and everyone 
who wants 460,000 entries in one volume is 
stuck with it. 


Bookshop Price: $79.95 / £75.00 


VERBATIM Price: $63.95 / £39.20" [120108] 


12,000 Words: A Supplement to Webster’s 
Third, 212pp., Merriam-Webster, 1986. 


I should think that everything in this book 
(and a great deal more) is likely to be found in 
the supplement bound into the front of Web- 
ster’s Third; but for those who have an older 
edition of the latter, this will provide some of 
the new words and senses that entered the 
language between about 1960 and 1983 
(allowing for press schedules). 


Bookshop Price: $10.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $8.75 / £6.00* [120109] 


Oxford English Dictionary, James A. H. 
Murray, Editor, 12 volumes, xxiv + 
15,022pp.; Supplement, vi + 867pp., Ox- 
ford University Press, 1933. 

These thirteen volumes contain the entire 
scholarship of English lexicography up till 
1933. Contrary to popular belief, the OED 
does not contain all of the words of the lan- 
guage: vast areas of science and technology 
have been omitted. Nonetheless, it survives as 
the greatest repository of information about 
the basic words of the language, providing 
millions of citations that give evidence of first 
use (rather than of the semantic/syntactic 
kinds of examples that appear in more mod- 
ern dictionaries). As a research source of 
information about English words, though not 
infallible, it is indispensable. 


Bookshop Price: $900.00 / £695.00 
VERBATIM Price: $720.00 / £695.00 [120111] 


Note: The original OED with one volume 
Supplement (1933) is offered at $900 


(VERBATIM Price: $720). This Supplement is 


now contained in the four Supplement vol- 
umes (1972-86) listed below. If you have the 
OED, just buy the new Supplement volumes 
(or as many as you need). If you don’t have 
the OED, buy the OED plus the four new 
Supplements [120162] at $1,500.00 
(VERBATIM Price: $1,200.00). 


A Supplement to the OED 


Volume I: A-G, Robert W. Burchfield, Edi- 
tor, xxiii + 1,33lpp., Oxford University 
Press, 1972. [120113] 

Volume II: H-N, Robert W. Burchfield, Edi- 
tor, 1,300pp., Oxford University Press, 
1976. [120114] 

Volume III: O-Sez, Robert W. Burchfield, 
Editor, 1,380pp., Oxford University Press, 
1982; °°. [120115] 

Volume IV: Se-Z, Robert W. Burchfield, 
Editor, 1,424pp., Oxford University Press, 
1986. [120161] 


The basic OED was completed in 1928, after 


about 75 years of hard labor; the purpose of 


the original Supplement, published in 1933, 
was mainly to catch up with those earlier 
parts of the alphabet for which addenda of 
new words and senses were required and to 
update scholarship. The Supplements offered 
here contain new words, senses, and scholar- 
ship that have surfaced since the 1930s as well 
as the A-N material originally published in 
the 1933 Supplement. The influence of 
Americans on the lexicon of English is 
reflected in these addenda more so than in the 
earlier volumes, but scientific and technical 
terms are still given short shrift. 


Volume I, II, WI, & IV: 

Bookshop Price: $150.00 / £90.00 each 

VERBATIM Price: $120.00 / £90.00 each 
(120113, 120114, 120115, 120161] 

OED complete: 

16 Volumes: 

Bookshop Price: $1,500.00 / £995.00 

VERBATIM Price: $1,200.00 / £995.00 

[120162] 


Synonyms 


The Synonym Finder, Revised under the 
direction of Laurence Urdang, 1,36lpp., 
Rodale Press, 1979. 

(Published in the U. K. as The Longman Syn- 
onym Finder.) 


This is a dictionary of synonyms, with sense 
discriminations carefully separated, special- 
ized senses and various levels of usage labeled, 
and with idioms and expressions listed. It con- 
tains almost 1,250,000 words, more than all 
other major synonym dictionaries and thesau- 
ruses combined. Available in two editions. 


Bookshop Price: Am. Ed. $21.95 
Br. Ed. £14.95 
VERBATIM Price: Am Ed. $17.50* / £12.00* 
[130101] 
Br. Ed. $26.00 / £14.957 
[130102] 


Biography 


Webster’s New Biographical Dictionary, 
1130pp., Merriam-Webster, 1983. 

The biographical entries that once could be 
found in a supplementary section of the Sec- 
ond New International are now collected in 
this volume, which contains some 30,000 


entries consisting of all of the basic informa- 


tion and concise biographies. 
Bookshop Price: $21.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $17.50 / £9.50* 


Atlas 


Hammond Medallion World Atlas, 
672pp., Hammond, 1982. 


“,. complete and thorough. It contains 192 
pages of foreign and world maps, ... 128 
pages of state maps, ... a 48-page section of 
Bible lands, a 48-page history atlas, [and] a 
64-page American history atlas .... [There 
are] 100,000 entries in the A-Z index and 
48,000 in individual map indexes.” 

— VERBATIM IX, 3. 


Bookshop Price: $65.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $48.75 / £32.50* 


[150101] 


[170101] 


Oxtord Companions 


Published for decades by Oxford University 
Press, this series, which is continually revised 
and supplemented, continues to be one of the 
finest in the English language. We are pleased 
to offer a selection of useful additions to any 
library. 


* Concise Oxford Companion to American 


Theatre, Gerald Bordman, 448pp., 1987. 


More than 2,000 entries that include bio- 
graphical sketches, summaries of plays, 
often-neglected 19th-century achievements, 
and extensive coverage of musicals. It is eru- 
dite, entertaining, and up-to-date. 


Bookshop Price: $24.95 / £19.50 


VERBATIM Price: $20.00 / £19.50 [200110] 


* Concise Oxford Companion to English 
Literature, Margaret Drabble and Jenny 
Stringer, 640pp., 1987. 


This abridgment of the Fifth Edtion of the 
Oxford Companion to English Literature 
contains more than 5,000 entries, with 
updated information and several completely 
new essays. Indispensable to student and gen- 
eral reader alike. 


Bookshop Price: $24.95 / £12.50 


VERBATIM Price: $20.00 / £12.50 [200111] 


* Oxford Companion to the Mind, RB. L. 
Gregory, 896pp., 1987. 

Human behavior, both normal and abnor- 
mal, is discussed in over 900 entries written by 
an international team of experts. Major arti- 


cles on key concepts are supplemented by © 


brief definitions of specialist terms and 160 
illustrations. 
Bookshop Price: $45.00 / £25.00 


VERBATIM Price: $36.00 / £25.00 [200109] 


Oxford Companion to English Literature, 
Margaret Drabble, 5th edition, 1168pp., 
1985. 

This newly updated version was No. 1 on the 
Sunday Times [London] bestseller list, and a 
second printing has already been ordered. 
Bookshop Price: $39.95 / £17.50 


VERBATIM Price: $32.00 /£17.50 [200108] 


The Oxford Companion to Children’s 
Literature, Humphrey Carpenter and Mari 
Prichard, 500pp., 1984. | 


About 2,000 entries (including 900 biogra- 


phies of authors, artists, printers, and publish- 


ers) covering everything from fairy tales, folk- 
lore, school stories, dime novels to science 
fiction, cartoons, comic strips, radio, and tele- 
vision. American and British literature are 
included. 


Bookshop Price: $39.95 / £15.00 


VERBATIM Price: $32.00 /£15.00 [200101] 


The Oxford Companion to American 
Literature. James D. Hart, 5th edition, 
950pp., 1983. 


First published more than 40 years ago, more 


than 200,000 copies of previous editions have © 


been sold. Some 250 authors have been 
added, and almost 600 entries have been 
revised. Thorough cross references and a 
chronological index. 


Bookshop Price: $49.95 / £39.50 


VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £39.50 [200102] 


The Oxford Companion to the Theatre, 
Phyllis Hartnoll, ed., 4th edition, photos, 12 
line drawings, 1983. 


In addition to the extensive cross references, a 
bibliography is included. More than 2,000 
years of theater, from Greek tragedy, through 
Commedia dell’Arte, to Tom Stoppard. 
Indispensable to theater-lovers. 


Bookshop Price: $49.95 / £20.00 


VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £20.00 [200103] 
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The Oxford Companion to Canadian 


_ Literature, William Toye, ed., 864pp., 1984. 


A comprehensive, sensitive survey of Cana- 
dian letters, drama, writers, magazines—in 
more than 750 entries compiled by 195 schol- 


_ ars throughout Canada. 


Bookshop Price: $49.95 / £35.00 


VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £35.00 [200104] 


The Oxford Companion to Music, Percy A. 
Scholes, rev. and ed. by John Owen Ward, 
1248pp., 180 plates, 1970. 

Library Journal has called it “The finest 
single-volume reference in music.” We have 
used this edition for 15 years and find it the 
most comprehensive one-volume work on the 
subject. 


Bookshop Price: $49.95 / £19.50 


VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £19.50 [200105] 


The New Oxford Companion to Music, 
Denis Arnold, ed., 2181pp. (2 vols.), 1983. 


A truly thorough work, with 6,500 entries 


and 1,000 illustrations, including many music 


examples. 
Bookshop Price: $99.00 / £50.00 


VERBATIM Price: $84.00 / £50.00 [200106] 


The following reference books, though not 
reviewed by us, are highly recommended by 
others (especially the publisher). 


The Encyclopedia of New England, Rob- 
ert O’Brien, 600pp., 100 illustrations, Facts 
on File, 1984. 


Bookshop Price: $29.95 / £26.50 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £26.50 [100113] 


Dictionary of American Regional 
English, Volume I: Introduction and A-C, 
Frederic G. Cassidy, Chief Editor, clvi + 
903pp., Belknap Press of Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1985. 


There is little doubt that this is the most 
important work to be published about the 
American language since The American 
Language, by H. L. Mencken (1919). This 
first volume (of five) arrived too late for re- 
view in the Autumn issue, but a full re- 
view—encomiastic, to say the least—will 
appear in a future issue. 

Whether it be for a personal library, as a 
gift for another language-lover, or for a 
local school or library, everyone should 
have a copy of this fascinating, essential 
volume. 


Bookshop Price: $60.00 / £53.50 
VERBATIM Price: $50.00 / £53.50 [010622] 


The Encyclopedia of the South, Robert 
O’Brien, 600pp., 100 illustrations, Facts on 
File, 1984. 


Bookshop Price: $29.95 / £26.50 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £26.50 [100114] 


The World Encyclopedia of Political Sys- 
tems and Parties, Edited by George E. 
Delury, 1296pp. (2 vols.), Facts on File, 1983. 


Bookshop Price: $145.00 / £120.00 
VERBATIM Price: $115.00 / £120.00 [080952) 


The Facts on File Dictionary of Religions, 
Edited by John R. Hinnells, 560pp., Facts on 
File, 1984. 


Bookshop Price: $27.95 / N.A. 


VERBATIM Price: $22.50 / N.A. [081207] 


The Oxter English Dictionary, George S. 
Saussy, III, 256pp., Facts on File, 1984. 


Bookshop Price: $17.95 / £10.95 


VERBATIM Price: $14.50 / £10.95 [010121] 


The American Heritage Dictionary of 
Indo-European Roots, Calvert Watkins, 
xxvii + 113pp., Houghton Mifflin, 1985. 


Many buyers of The American Heritage 
Dictionary were fascinated to find a dic- 
tionary of Indo-European roots in the Ap- 
pendix. New editions of the Dictionary 
omit that Appendix, which is now avail- 
able in a completely revised edition edited 
by the eminent linguist Calvert Watkins, 
of Harvard University. To be reviewed in 
a later issue. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 
GIFT OFFER 


The American Heritage Dictionary 
Larger Format Edition (see p. 8) 
Bookshop Price: $24.45 
and 
American Heritage Dictionary of Indo- 
European Roots, rev. 1985 
Bookshop Price $10.95 
VERBATIM Special Offer: both books* 
$30.00 ($35.40 value) 

[120122] 


American Heritage Dictionary, 
Second College Edition (see p. 8) 
Bookshop Price: $14.45 
and 
American Heritage Dictionary of Indo- 
European Roots, rev. 1985 
Bookshop Price: $10.95 
VERBATIM Special Offer: both books* 
$20.00 ($25.40 value) 

[120123] 


*Roots is not available separately. 
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VERBAIIUM 


VERBATIM BOUND VOLUMES 


[Smyth-sewn, cloth and paper binding, 
head and tail bands, decorative end- 
sheets, printed on fine cream stock, 
shrinkwrapped individually. | 


BOOKSHOP PRICES 


Volumes I & II 
256pp. 54," X 74," 


Volumes III & IV | 
360pp. 544’ X 7H” $20.00/£15.00 
Volumes V & VI 
384pp. 54477 X 74," $20.00/£15.00 
Volumes I-VI: Index 
L08pp. 54," X 734” $20.00/£15.00 
Each Volume to VERBATIM Subscribers: 
$16.00/£10.75 postpaid 


$20.00/£15.00° 


All Four Books to VERBATIM Subscribers: 
$60.00/£37.50 postpaid 


For delivery to U.K., Europe, North Africa, 
Near and Middle East, please send payment 
and order to: VERBATIM 

Box 199 

Aylesbury, Bucks, HP20 1TQ 

England 


For delivery elsewhere, please send payment 
and order to: VERBATIM 

4 Laurel Hts. — 

Old Lyme, CT 06371 

U.S.A. 


Payment (cheque or money order) must be 
enclosed, or you may charge to MasterCard 
(Access) or Visa (Barclay Card), giving all 
information in raised characters from card. 


Order Now For Immediate Delivery. 


*If delivered outside of the U.S.A. or Canada, add $3.00 or £2.00. 
TIf delivered outside of Europe, please add $1.00 or 75 pence. 


Please note: 


Occasionally, a publisher will change the price of a book too late 
for us to make the change in the Catalogue. If that occurs, we 
shall notify customers of the new price and offer the option to 
increase the payment or to receive a full refund. 
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mirabile dictu wonderful to relate 

The phrase to use when one wishes to ex- 
press astonishment while recounting an event of 
overwhelming significance or accomplishment or 
irony. “Then, as the child watched, the figure, 
mirabile dictu, rose high in the air and van- 
ished.” “As he left the penitentiary, where he 
had just completed a two-year sentence for steal- 
ing public funds, he announced, mirabile dictu, 
that he would be a candidate for a second term 
in the United States Senate.” 


A lightness of tone that is indication of the au- 
thor’s joy for the subject pervades this dictionary and is 
one of its most gratifying features. 

In addition to the higher frequency terms that 
one is likely to encounter—alma mater, cum grano 
salis, ne plus ultra, and sine qua non are all here, 
and nicely defined—certain more common and in- 
sightful proverbial expresssions were selected, too, for 
inclusion among the roughly 1400 entries. These add 
an element of human interest to the dictionary: 

bis vivit qui bene vivit he lives twice who lives 

we 

Milton, in Paradise Lost, couched the same 
wisdom in these words: 
Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou 
——— div’st 
Live well; how long or short permit to 
Heaven. | 

So we are being told that quality of life is much 

more important than longevity. But bis vivit qui 

bene vivit, besides counseling us to lead produc- 
tive lives, offers a consoling thought to recall 
when a friend dies young. 

disputandi pruritus ecclesiarum scabies the theo- 

logian’s urge to debate is an incurable disease 

Sir Henry Wotton, 1568-1639, an English 
poet and diplomat, wrote this sentence, literally 

“an itch for disputation is the mange of the 

churches,” in Panegyric to King Charles, and it 

was later used as part of Wotton’s own tomb- 
stone inscription. (Wotton is also recalled for his 
definition of an ambassador: “an honest man 
sent to lie abroad for the good of his country.”) 


There is no denying that Amo, Amas, Amat and 
More is a source of real enjoyment and enlightenment, 
a rare enough combination. It is likely to remain ser- 
viceable for as long as the pages hold up. (One annoy- 
ing technical flaw: the copy reviewed had several 
pages where the printing was blurred, not, one hopes, 
evidence of generally low-quality production stan- 
dards.) And it is well worth adding that Ehrlich fash- 
ioned his dictionary around a sound and clearly stated 
concept, then executed it with diligence and grace. It 
is hard to imagine that anyone could be justifiably 
disappointed with this book. It is a dictionary of real 
and enduring value—and fun, too. 


Frank R. Abate 


Clue Me in to Anagrams 


John R. Harris 
Toronto 


The anagrams given below form a set, and the set 
constitutes a clue to all of the answers. For that reason, 
the answers are not given (and will not be, unless 
readers object with great vigor). | 

The clue: each anagram is for a state and its 


capital. 


AA: spoken task. 

Admiring rich vino. 

“Ahoy”: a look at macho 
milk. 

Ali in a macro corn feast. 

A low hula? I, uh, I...no! 

Andy cites car: Nova. 

As aunt exits. 

Bashed? Oi, oi! 

Blacker Sloan Inn. 


Boo a lame, a mangy Mr. T. 


Chalky is late, taut. 

Con shrewder champion. 

Diana aids pain in loin. 

Drain all soap, Manny. 

Drool craven ode. 

Envy pang: slur brains, 
hair. 

Fiji cry: “One first mousse!” 

Goal in a regatta. 

Heal mean, no tan. 

Hell, or Carthaginian, or... 

I. e., detour a top shark. 

I, humus, a botanical color. 

I’m changing nails. 

I’m not showing a play. 


I mulch bus...ooo! 

I shred, pin dead clover on. 
Is Moose Wade in? 

Jenny O. Wren Street. 

Jim cops I. Spinks, as is. 
Martha Roots, bank dick. 
Maui tuna ages. 

Mm! Prettier novel, no? 
Noah in a prize ox. 

One yawn by lark. 

Or a Thai flees Dallas. 
Pries in solid filling. 

R. C. Knott, funky faker. 
Regales moon. 

Sauna a la juke. 

Sheets enliven lanes. 
Swamis in non-disco. 
Taint sample on us. 

Tastes ham, buns, scoots. 
Taxes fame, new coin. 
Ten trivial cases who grin. 
Thin cod, craft counter. 
Track rises at a knoll. 
Unable to go, as IOU rain. 
Weave, dear Lord. 

Why conmen eye gin. 


—- 


Verbatim Quotations 


“Many are picked, but few are frozen.”—Motto of Frozen 


Fruit Company. 


“God's frozen people.”—Motto of Inuit Eskimos. 
“A plaque on both your houses.”-—Landmark Commission 
letter to the owner of two buildings of historical importance. 


DON'T LET YOUR PARTICIPLES 
DANGLE IN PUBLIC! 


by M. Kay duPont 
America's Wordsmith With A Message 


Finally--an easy-to-read, fun, logical guide 
to the English language! THE answer for anyone who 
has to write, edit, type, or proofread reports, letters, books, 
speeches, or memos. Available only through direct order. 
Send check or money order for $14.80 ($15.32 in Georgia) to 
duPont and Disend, 2137 Mt. Vernon Road, Atlanta, GA, 
30338. For more information, call 404-395-7483. 
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American Slurvian 


Richard Lederer 
St. Paul’s School 


if anguage lovers have long bewailed the sad state 
of pronunciation and articulation in the United 
States. Both in sorrow and in anger, speakers afflicted 
with sensitive ears wince at such mumblings as 
guomint for government and assessories for acces- 
sories. Indeed, everywhere we turn we are assaulted 
by a slew of slurrings. We meet people who hafta, 
oughta, or are gonna do something or who shoulda, 
woulda, or coulda done it. We hear how they love 
“drinkin outa bahls” (‘drinking out of bottles’) or how 
they’ve “just been Nittly” (‘just been in Italy’). 
Here’s a typically American exchange: 


In a 1949 New Yorker article, John Davenport 
labeled this kind of sublanguage with the delightfully 
appropriate name “Slurvian.” Taking Davenport’s 
lead, H. Alan Wycherley, in the now defunct pam- 
phlet Word Study, distinguished between the pure 
and impure uses of Slurvian. Impure Slurvian pro- 
duces nonsense sounds such as those listed above. But 
Slurvian in its purest form mispronounces English 
words into other English words. 

To help to translate Slurvian into English and to 
preserve the growing canon of non-enunciation, I 
offer VERBATIM verbivores a grotesque glossary of pure 
Slurvian. The list is evenly split between entries from 
Davenport’s and Wycherley’s disquisitions and atroci- 
ties that I have collected during the past five years. 


bar to take temporarily: “May I bar your 
eraser?” 

calvary a mobile army unit: “At the last 
minute, the wagon train was saved by the 
calvary;” A rare example of spoonerized 
Slurvian. 

dense a tooth expert. “I have a dense 
appointment today.” 

forced a large cluster of trees. “Only you can 
prevent forced fires.” 


formally earlier. “Today she’s a millionaire 
investor, but formally she tried to make a living 
as an English teacher.” 

girl an article of clothing. “She had to work 
hard to get her girl on.” 

granite conceded. “Too many people take the 
good life for granite.” 

intensive an idiom, as in “for all intensive 
purposes,” rather than the correct “for all 
intents and purposes.” 

lays the opposite of “gemmen.” “Lays and 
gemmen, I now introduce our speaker.” 

less contraction of “Let us.” “Less get started.” 

lining electrical flash of light. “Thunder and 
lining.” 


22 


Mayan possessive pronoun. “What’s yours is 
yours, and what’s Mayan is Mayan.” A rare 
example of Slurvian created by adding a 
syllable. 

mere a reflecting glass. “Mere, mere on the 
wall, who’s the fairest one of all?” 

mill between the beginning and the end. “A 
table stood in the mill of the room.” 

mince unit lasting sixty seconds. “Ill be back in 
a few mince.” 

neck store adjacent. “I’m in love with the girl 
neck store.” A rare double play. 

nigh opposite of day. “She woke screaming in 
the mill of the nigh.” 

of have. “I could of danced all night.” Perhaps 
the most common of all Slurvian examples. 

pain giving money. “I’m tired of pain these high 
prices.” 

pal _ to propel a craft on water. “It’s your turn to 
pal the canoe.” 

paramour a modern grass-cutting instrument. 
“I mowed the lawn with my new paramour.” 

pitcher an image or representation. “As soon as 
we get the pitcher framed, we'll hang it above 
the sofa.” 

please officers of the law. “My house was 
robbed! Call the please!” 

then conjunction introducing an adverb clause 
of comparison. “I can jerk more pounds then 
you can.” 

torment a competition. “Mabel and I have 
entered the bridge torment.” 

whore inspiring terror. “Whore films always 
scare the pants off me.” 

win movement of air. “He was awakened in the 
mill of the nigh by flashes of lining and gusts of 
win. 

winner opposite of summer. “The Pilgrims 
faced many a hard winner.” 


Slurvophobes unite! Keep your ears open and 
your notebooks handy, and send me more examples, 
care of VERBATIM. Together we can record an impor- 
tant second language in the United States and publish 
a useful new lexicon—The Concise Dictionary of 
American Slurvian. 


— 
EPISTOLAE 


I can only envy David Miles | Episro.ar, XII,4] his 
enjoyment of the opera at La Scala when, as a student 
of elementary Italian, he could doubtless understand 
many of the words. At that point, proud of his knowl- 
edge, he was sure he heard the feminine singular and 
the masculine and feminine plurals of the adjective 
bravo being shouted by others in the gallery, even as 
he himself was calling them out at appropriate 
moments. But anyone who shouted “brava,” “brave,” 
or “bravi” was, unfortunately, quite wrong. 

There are three homonyms in Italian, all spelled 
“bravo,” (1) an adjective, (2) a noun, and (3) an inter- 
jection. The adjective, which agrees with the noun 
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which it modifies in gender and number, is a very 
low-key descriptive, as the following examples, all 
taken from Italian dictionaries, will show. 


Era un bravo cavallo. He was a good horse. 

Ha un cane assai bravo. He has a very good dog. 

Un bravo folegname. A skilled woodworker. 

Una brava cuoca. A good cook. 

Il tuo amico é una brava persona. Your friend is a 
decent guy. | 

Siti bravi mentre la mamma é fuori. Be good (chil- 
dren) while mommy is out. 


The noun, which is pejorative and always mascu- 
line, is defined as ‘cutthroat.’ The Italian synonym is 
sgherro. I think we would all agree that that was not 
being shouted at La Scala. 

And finally we come to the interjection, esclama- 
zione in Italian. The synonyms given in the Italian- 
Italian dictionaries which I consulted are Bene! and 
Bis! These mean ‘well (done)’ and ‘encore.’ It is clear 
that these words refer not to the performer, but to the 
performance. The Italian-English dictionaries gener- 
ally translate Bravo! as “Capital; Well done.” One 
dictionary added “Hurrah, Hurray!” Again, we see 
that Bravo! refers to the performance. Even if the 
word were not invariable, which it is, why would it 
agree with the performer in gender and number? 

That the word is indeed invariable is shown by 
the following example: accogliere dei “bravo!” che 
non finivano piu, “to receive bravos that were never- 
ending.” (From A Short Italian Dictionary, Hoare, 
Cambridge University Press, American Edition, 1967.) 
So that even as its own plural (as proved by dei), 
Bravo! does not change its form. 

Finally, to revert briefly to the adjective; who 
would apply a wet-rag adjective like bravo, used 
mainly for animals, children, and workingmen, to a 
diva like Montserrat Caballé? It would be the ultimate 
example of damning with faint praise! 


Arthur J. Morgan 
New York City 


pa 


Regarding Basil Wentworth’s observation on the po- 
sition of alive [XIII,3], that “it apparently can appear 
only after the word it modifies,” we can refer to Cecily 
Raysor’s article, “An Unexpected Usage: ‘Ahead, ‘Alive, 
and the Like, Before Nouns,” American Speech 34 
(1960) 302. 


All he has to do is belong to a reasonably alive 
organization or be willing to join one. 

— The Progressive, September 1962, p. 36. 
Away games is now standard as the antonym of 
home games. 

For the moment all the aghast mate’s thoughts 
seemed theirs.—Moby Dick (Chapter 123). 


In 1977, Yuri Buzhor examined 40,000 pages and 
culled 93 examples of this phenomenon. His findings, 
unfortunately, are available, as far as I know, only in 
the published Ukrainian article in Inozemna Philo- 


logija 46 (1977) 10-14 (Lvov). Among other citations is 
one from Faulkner, It was like alive ice. .. . 

I’m still looking forward to capping my next trip 
to Japan with a stay at the Akimbo Arms Motel. 


Dwight Bolinger 
Palo Alto, California 


PJ 


Elmer Suderman [XII, 1] speculates on other 
words for various varieties of farts. Nathan Bailey, in 
his numerous dictionary editions (1721-85), gives the 
noun feist ‘a fart without noise,’ also the verb fizzle ‘to 
break wind backwards without noise, to feist or to 
foist,’ and also poop ‘to break wind backwards softly.’ 
He further defines fart ‘an eruption of wind back- 
wards’ and belch ‘to break wind upwards.’ 


Cosima V. Lyttle 
Decatur, Georgia 


pad 


I found Paul V. Axton’s -article, “The Nihongo 
Religion” [ XIII, 2], a bit too much to stomach. 

“According to Whorf, language determines per- 
ception regardless of race.... For Tsunoda, race and 
language are so intertwined that they cannot be sepa- 
rated.” 

Nonsense! Dr. Tsunoda makes it very clear in 
Nihonjin-no-No (‘The Japanese Brain’) that the process 
by which speakers of Japanese acquire their unique 
brain functions is epigenetic and that anyone of what- 
ever race who learns Japanese before the age of seven 
or eight develops in an identical “Japanese” manner. 
Moreover, Tsunoda admits that people who have 
grown up speaking vowel-heavy Polynesian languages 
share the Japanese brain functions in question. 

To be fair to Mr. Axton, it would seem he picked 
up the mistaken view of Tsunoda’s work from linguist 
Roy Andrew Miller who (knowing Japanese) should 
have known better. 

“His experiments,” he claims, “show a marked 
drop in activity in the creative brain of second-genera- 
tion Japanese living overseas, of Koreans, Indians, 
Westerners, or, it seems, anyone who is not Japanese.” 

Nonsense! Tsunoda does indeed claim native Japa- 
nese speakers speaking English show even a stronger 
left hemispheric bias than they normally enjoy/suffer. 
(Koreans, on the other hand, can speak English with- 
out particular stress because they don’t share the 
Japanese brain-function.) But he never writes that 
non-Japanese are not as creative as Japanese. Rather 
he points out that Japanese overdependence on the left 
hemisphere may be responsible for a lack of truly crea- 
tive work in Japan and therefore suggests that Japanese 
listen to Western classical music (harmonic music be- 
ing one of the few sounds to be received by the right 
brain hemisphere of Japanese) in order to stimulate 
their creativity. 

Ironically, Mr. Axton’s article has much in com- 
mon with Dr. Tsunoda’s book in that both tend to 
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mush together Tsunoda’s scientific experiments and 
amateur hypotheses. Tsunoda’s discovery of differ- 
ences in sound cognition between, on the one hand, 
Japanese and Polynesian native speakers and, on the 
other, all other peoples he has tested to date is the 
result of a carefully conducted series of hearing tests. 
But his interpretation of the cultural significance of his 
finds was strongly biased as he took the preexistent 
Japanese self-image and other (Western) images as gos- 
pel and fit his interpretation to them. 

Paul Axton’s heavy reliance on Andrew Miller also 
explains the numerous referrals to Professor Suzuki 
Takao who is unfairly depicted as some sort of high 
priest of “The Nihongo Religion.” Please note that 
when Suzuki wrote “Foreigners properly ought not to 
understand the language at all,” he was not expressing 
his opinion—which is just the opposite—but the un- 
fortunate attitude of many if not most Japanese when 
confronted with a Japanese-speaking person with 
non-Japanese features. Suzuki did a great service by 
eloguently pointing out the problems arising from 
equating race with language and surely deserves better 
from Miller and, now, Axton! 

I refrain from dealing with every mistaken fact 
and unfair innuendo in the article because it is Christ- 
mas Day here in Tokyo and I have better things to do, 
including correcting the galleys of my next book: 
Goyaku Tengoku (‘Mistranslation Paradise’), an 
exposé of the poor quality of English-Japanese transla- 
tion centering on Peter Farb’s Word Play; which was 
horribly mistranslated. 


Robin D. Gill 
Tokyo 
bx] 


I have no intention of driving a coach and horses 
through Richard Lederer’s article | XIII, 1] on equine 


elements in the language. He himself has admitted to — 


gaps in his compilation, and in any case the above 
idiom applies to the demolition of a shaky argument, 
which is not in question here. No, I simply wish to add 
to Lederer’s list and have no wish to snaffle any of his 
kudos. 

The first example that occurred to me was tan- 
dem, a piece of serendipity in that it provided a story- 
line on which to hang the rest of this article. 

When Daisy left the church after her unstylish 
marriage she did so on a “bicycle built for two.” If she 
had lived before the invention of that useful mode of 
transport she would probably have ridden pillion on 
her husband’s horse, and these days would do the same 
thing on his motor cycle. (Let us hope that her girth 
would not impede their progress.) But if he could have 
“afforded a carriage” he might have driven his horses 
in tandem, that is, one behind the other. The etymol- 
ogy is a translated pun on the Latin meaning—at 
length—and it was a natural transition to move the 
word from horses after the invention of the two-seater 
bicycle. 

Did Daisy’s boy-friend propose by post, and if so 
was he aware that this mode of communication was 


associated with horses? In origin, to quote the words 
of the OED, a post was “one of a series of men sta- 
tioned along roads at intervals, the duty of each being 
to ride forward with letters to the next stage.” 

Daisy might have spent a day of her honeymoon 
at the races. If she put £1 on a winning horse at odds 
of 25 to 1 she would have collected a pony (£25). If she 
lost, she could console herself with the thought that 
there are horses for courses, which is a metaphor for 
fitting the right person to the job in hand. Luckily, she 
did win and treated her husband to a night out at the 
Hippodrome. 

We don’t know how Daisy’s marriage turned out 
after that. She might have made an unfortunate 
choice (being blinkered by love) and found herself 
hitched to a man who was hairy on the hoof, a now 
obsolete idiom which expresses class distinction in 
equine terms. When the knight in armor disappeared 
his “high horse” descended to being the working horse, 
managed by farmers and peasants. Such horses tend to 
have hairy fetlocks, but hunters and race-horses and 
other such well-bred equine aristocrats have clean 
ones, and they became the perquisite of the upper 
classes. 

So Daisy might have had to take the bit between 
her teeth and go out to work. If so, she might have 
cause to complain of being on the collar, like a horse 
that strains to drag a heavy load. Coming home at 
night she might well exclaim “I’m knackered!”’—that 
is, only fit to be taken to the knacker’s (horse- 
slaughterer’s) yard. She would be much too tired to 
indulge in horseplay, but at least she had the whip- 
hand over her husband. 

Poor Daisy! I fear she did not have a sad run for 
her money, and ended up quite jaded, a jade being a 
wearied or worn-out horse. 


D. S. Bland 
Southbourne, Dorset 


Bad) 


Your review of Neaman and Silver’s Kind Words: 


A Thesaurus of Euphemism [XI,4] prompted me to 


reflect on the vagaries of eponymous celebrity. Some 
great minds are destined to illuminate and energize 
the world as amperes, curies, ohms, watts, and such. 
Others, like a certain sanitation-minded Parisian pre- 
fect of the 1880s, live on in the ignominious immortal- 
ity of the poubelle ‘garbage can.’ 

I had always thought that the most ignoble of all 
these posthumous glories was that of the Roman 
emperor Vespasian, who gave his name to the famous 
French sidewalk urinals, vespasiennes. The review 
reminded me of an equal ignominy. One cannot but 
have compassion for the eminent Jesuit Louis Bour- 
daloue (1632-1704), the pride of French ecclesiastical 
rhetoric—remembered today only by divinity students 
and some Ph.D. candidates—whose interminable ser- 
mons were supposedly the inspiration for a conceal- 
able oblong chamberpot, the bourdalou. (Note the 
spelling: not “bourdalon,” with an n, as reported.) 
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The good churchman’s shades can take comfort in the 
knowledge that, unlike the everyday poubelle and 
vespasienne—the latter disappearing, but still of redo- 
lent memory—the bourdalou, both word and object, 
has long since fallen out of French vocabulary and 
usage. 

That consolation would, however, be somewhat 
tempered if, as suggested by authors Neaman and Sil- 
ver, the last syllable were, in fact, the origin of the 
English loo. I don’t know what evidence the cited 
Honour and Fleming’s Dictionary of Decorative Arts 
offers for this etymology; but unless it is compellingly 
well documented, it seems unlikely, even illogical. 
The bourdalou, after all, was a thing, not a place, 
used when the place in question—the “loo”—was 
inaccessible; used, indeed, in lieu of same. Which 
leads me to a long-held assumption—gardyloo and 
other etymologies notwithstanding—that loo is noth- 
ing more complicated than the English pronunciation 
of the French lieu, used euphemistically, like so many 
Gallic expressions for a variety of taboo terms (linge- 
rie, derriére, douche, et al.). 

The supposition is all the more reasonable if we 
consider that the French themselves commonly refer to 
the lieu(x) d’aisances, ‘latrines’-—or simply the lieux— 
as euphemisms for the toilette (itself originally a 
euphemism as well, but that’s another matter). 


Norman Shapiro 
Wesleyan University 


pad 


The article by Marc A. Schindler, “Unusual Place 
Names in Canada” [XIII, 1] was of special interest to 
me as a native of Canada. I was born in a town with 
an unusual name, Penetanguishene, a port on Geor- 
gian Bay in Lake Huron. It is an Abenaki Indian name 
meaning ‘the place of the falling white sands.’ 

I wish to correct one item in Mr. Schindler’s article. 
In section 1, “The Whimsical Names of Newfoundland,” 
he states that L’Anse aux Meadows is a “feat of bilingual 
redundancy,” since Anse means a ‘meadow.’ But Anse 
means a ‘cove; small bay, or creek, and thus there is no 
redundancy. The original name, given by early French 
explorers, was L’Anse aux Méduses, meaning ‘Jellyfish 
Cove.’ Since Méduses sounded roughly like meadows to 
the later English-speaking inhabitants, the spelling was 
changed accordingly. Presumably the early French set- 
tlers found medusas, or jellyfish, in the water of one of 
the many coves on the north shore of the island, and 
perhaps suffered some painful stings from their tenta- 
cles. The original name thus made good sense until it 
was corrupted to its present bilingual form. 

The name is certainly unusual and deserves a 
place in Mr. Schindler’s article, not for the reason he 
cites, but mainly because it was originally given to a 
body of water but is now used for a land area, the site 
of an llth-century Viking settlement, excavated in the 
1960s. How and when did this migration of a place 
name from sea to land occur? Perhaps Mr. Schindler's 


further research will reveal the answer to this question 
and others regarding unusual place names in Canada. 


Ian J. Bald 
Washington, D. C. 


baa 


As my subscription began with XIII,l, I don’t 
know whether the Caveat Viator [XI,4] mentioned the 
glee Il Duce used to create in referring to “Franklin del 
ano Roosevelt.” 7 

The Florence Goldman letter [XII,1] reminded 
me of a visit a Venezuelan geologist of ours made to 
Philadelphia some decades ago. He was an ebullient 
tipo who prided himself on his command of English. 
We were having after-dinner coffee when the name of 
our Maracaibo paleontologist came up. This was a 
gentleman who bore a recognizable resemblance to the 
fur-bearing seal, a fact which, alack, could not pre- 
vent the sudden tension that seized us all when our 
visitor exclaimed, “You know, he look just like an old 
foca!” 

Robert M. Sebastian 
Philadelphia 


Ex 


With reference to Mr. Rasmussen’s essay, [ XIII,3] 
“What Do You Call a Person from... ?,” the follow- 
ing detail should be pointed out: 

Mr. Rasmussen is erroneous in his translation of 
the term Peruvian into Spanish. The correct Spanish 
word, as can be verified in any Spanish-English dic- 
tionary, is peruano, not “peruviano.” 

Ines Swaney 
Oakland, California 


There 1s poetry here 
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OBITER DICTA 


For years now, we have had the works of the “pop” 
grammarians appear as best sellers. Edwin Newman, 
John Simon, and others—on numerous weekly occasions 
also William Safire—reign supreme in the public mind. 
In a recent issue of VERBATIM, the detailed review of a 
book by Jacques Barzun is an excellent example of the 
apodeictic views of that self-elected language guardian 
who really ought to know better after these many years 
of the debate. Urdang, the reviewer, documents the 
many instances where Barzun simply ignores the availa- 
ble evidence; not that it is a matter of descriptivism 
versus prescriptivism: it is just a plain ignoring the facts 
of the language. 

Even the recently published book, The Story of 
English—the much touted companion to the general- 
ly quite good television program on Public Televi- 
sion—contains statements that are a bit too much for 
my linguistic digestion. For example, we are told (p. 
47) that “English has three characteristics that can be 
counted as assets in its world state. First of all, unlike all 
other European languages, the gender of every noun in 
Modern English is determined by meaning, and does 
not require a masculine, feminine, or neuter article.” 
Somehow, Latin—in its own time and _ world 
state—seemed to have had considerable sway and influ- 
ence despite its three (grammatical—that is, nonsexual) 
genders. 

“The second practical quality of English is that it 
has a grammar of great simplicity and flexibility.” 
Really? Just because of its “highly simplified word- 
endings”? The examples that follow concentrate on the 
fact that many words in English function as both noun 
and verb. 

And finally, the third of the great characteristics 
of English that give it its world-sway cachet is “its 
teeming vocabulary, 80 per cent of which is foreign- 
born.” Really, Messrs. McCrum, Cran, and MacNeil?! 
Are there no historical or political factors that have 
given English its present position in the world? There 
is a rather large portion of the world, I would remind 
our three authors, where a language holds sway with 
three genders and lots of complicated word-endings 
and prefixes. It is called Russian. 

Then we have the following incredible statement 
(p. 51): “In the course of one thousand years, a series of 
violent and dramatic events created a new language 
which, by the time of Geoffrey Chaucer, is intelligible 


to modern eyes and ears without the aid of subtitles.” — 


[Italics mine. —HHP.] When was the last time that one 
of these authors read a page of Shakespeare—closer to 
our own age than Chaucer—and was able to under- 
stand it fully without recourse to the glosses and notes 
at the bottom of the page? 

And then in the very next paragraph we have the 
following statements as a prelude to discussing Sir Wil- 
liam Jones and his remarkable insight which later devel- 
oped into the notion of comparative Indo-European. 
“The English have always [Always? —HHP] accepted 


the mixed blood of their language [Awful terminology. 
—HHP]. There was a vague understanding [Really?? 
—HHP] that they were a part of a European language 
family, but it was not until the eighteenth century that a 
careful investigation by a gifted amateur linguist began 
to decipher the true extent of this common heritage.” To 
refer to Sir William Jones as a “gifted amateur linguist” 
is a bit much. He deserves more than that designation 
surely. He was a master of most old and modern Euro- 
pean languages, had written poetry in both Greek and 
Latin, and was well versed in Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Persian. He wrote and published a grammar of the last 
language, and soon after arriving in India to take up his 
duties as a jurist he began to study Sanskrit and pro- 
duced the first translations into English from Sanskrit 
literature. Is this then no more than “a gifted amateur 
linguist”? 

Or, turning for a moment to matters phonologi- 
cal, we find this generalization (p. 123): “The English 
speak quickly; the Americans tend to be more deliber- 
ate; the English tend to use a greater variety of tone; 
Americans tend to a certain monotony. It is as much 
the variety of tone as the different pronunciation of 
words that makes English speech so different to Ameri- 
can ears.” This in a book that purports to bring the 
general reader up to date in matters of language. Quo 
usque tandem abutere . . . patientia nostra . . . to re- 
peat the words of a famous user of the ancient “world 
language” that seemed to operate quite uninhibitedly 
in a large part of Europe for some centuries. 

On page 128 we read, “Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries had experimented with the English lan- 
guage as no other writers before or since. There was an 
air of childish innocence in the ease with which they 
broke the rules and made the language sing.” Really?! 
What self-induced romantic nonsense! 

These citations may strike my reader as a personal 
indulgence in “nit-picking.” But they are only a few of 
the really unbelievable and wrong-headed formula- 
tions that I came across in a first leisurely reading of 
the book—a book intended for the interested lay pub- 
lic and intended to inform, to educate, and to update 
knowledge about the language. 

So what has happened in all these intervening 
decades of efforts by linguists researching and writing 
on these matters? How can I be convinced not to 
despair? 


Herbert H. Paper 
Hebrew Union College 


—- 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“If you don’t know who your roommate is going to be, write 
to them and find out what they’re bringing.” [From an arti- 
cle on how to furnish your college dorm, The Indianapolis 
Star, 22 September 1984. Submitted by Robert E. Koontz, 
Muncie, Indiana. | 
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The Language of St. Louis, Missouri, Variation in 
the Gateway City, by Thomas E. Murray, 272pp., 
Peter Lang Publishing, 1986. $36.00. 


The body of Murray’s work, which is amply aug- 
mented by various statistical tables, is based on data he 
collected from 240 respondents, all of whom are “na- 
tive St. Louisans.” Having been born in St. Louis and 
having lived there for at least 25 years, I was able to 
recognize many of the characteristic pronunciations 
and grammatical constructions favored by Murray’s in- 
formants. I, however, do not qualify as a native St. 
Louisan, according to Murray’s criteria—“one of the 
requirements . . . was that both [the informants] and 
their parents had to have lived in St. Louis all their 
lives.” Unfortunately, for Murray’s purposes, this crite- 
rion ruled out using blacks as respondents. He states, 
“It is true that inner St. Louis is now populated almost 
exclusively by blacks, but the vast majority were born 
in other parts of the country and then migrated to the 
Gateway City; thus I could not, strictly speaking, label 
their speech ‘the language of St. Louis.’ ” 

The text of Murray’s work is peppered with lin- 
guistic “in-jokes” and other references, as well as exam- 
ples of the author's distinctive brand of wit. Murray 
alludes to “the well-known ‘danger of death’ question,” 
and to the “well-known department store survey’ con- 
ducted by Labov in 1972. He also observes that “St. 
Louis does seem to have an inordinately high popula- 
tion of androgynous beings, supplemented with the 
typically small subcultures of transvestites, bearded 
women and so on....” 


Murray attempts to end the debate concerning . 


whether St. Louis speech is typically “North Mid- 
lands,” “South Midlands,” or a mixture of the two. He 
examines the language of St. Louis through a meta- 
phor he creates around the term hoosier, remarking, 
“I can show conclusively that the linguistic choices of 
St. Louisans are heavily influenced by their collective 
perceptions of what it means to be and sound like a 
‘hoosier. ” According to Don Crinklaw, whom Murray 
quotes: 
[St. Louisans] do not, as many think, use [hoo- 
sier] interchangably [sic] with hillbilly, which 
suggests a cute old fellow with a fishin’... 
pole, a jar of corn squeezin’s and a corncob pipe 
[They] mean that displaced country man 
who moves into a city neighborhood and tears it 
up. As in, “First the hoosiers moved in, then the 
blacks.” I guess you could say a hoosier is a hill- 
billy who’s threatening. 


Murray polled 480 St. Louisans (in addition, I gather, 
to his primary respondents) in order to ascertain pre- 
cisely the local usage of hoosier. He finds it to be the 
pejorative term of choice when referring to white 
males. He even observes that many white St. Louisans 
use hoosier as a derogatory term when referring to 
blacks. (I can’t corroborate this bit of evidence, since 
never, in all my years in St. Louis, do I recall hearing a 


black person referred to as a hoosier. Not by anyone.) 

Based on his research, Murray concludes that St. 
Louisans consider “northern” pronunciation and 
grammar more correct than “southern,” and they 
speak the way they do because they don’t want to be 
thought of as “hoosiers.” (On the subject of pronuncia- 
tion, it might be useful to point out that the natives 
always say “saint LOOiss” not LOOee) and “saint 
LOOiss-un.” This notwithstanding “Saint LOOee wo- 
man,” “meet me in Saint LOOee, LOOee,” and other 
anomalies.) | 

Linguists might well find the book useful because 
it brings together data from previous surveys of the 
language of St. Louis, both Murray’s own work and 
that of Donald Lance, Rachel Faries, and Robert L. 
Johnson, among others. And Murray ambitiously at- 
tempts to reach some conclusions as to how St. 
Louisans have come to speak the way they do. 

The inquisitive layman might find Murray’s work 
interesting for two reasons. First, ones own common- 
sense assumptions about linquistic field research are 
borne out in Murray’s work. He had to switch his 
method of collecting data before he even got started, 
he states, because, “not only were my informants ex- 
tremely uneasy when they became aware that I was 
observing their pronunciation, they quite obviously 
tried to effect certain changes in the formation of 
many of their vowels and consonants.” Also, he ob- 
serves, people tend to speak in a manner they consider 
to be “more correct” when they are in a situation they 
regard as more “formal.” 

Second, especially if the reader has ever spent 
much time in St. Louis, he or she might recognize or 
be amused by some of the distinctive constructions and 
pronunciations favored by St. Louisans. Murray notes 
the predominance of the “SUNduh” pronunciation of 
sundae, that wash and Washington become “warsh” 
and “Warshington,” forty turns into “farty” and that 
St. Louisans use you guys as a term of address for a 
mixed group of people. He also observes the preference 
St. Louis natives have for lightning bugs over fireflies, 
icing over frosting, jelly over jam, skipping school over 
playing hookey, and a grease job over a lube job. Fi- 
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nally, it is refreshing that Murray's study lays to rest 
some of the misconceptions outsiders have about the 
speech of St. Louisans. They do not, Murray asserts, 
carry things around in sacks—they like bags better, 
and soda is their (non-alcoholic) beverage of choice, 
not pop. 

The non-professional reader, however, might be 
perplexed at the nature of linguistic studies in general, 
judging from Murray’s account. I found myself debat- 
ing the merits of a study which excludes a significant 
slice of the population of a city, while claiming to 
derive conclusions from the data gathered. Further, I 
cannot quite reconcile Murray’s use of past studies as 
models for his own. Some of the syntax and phonology 
vocabulary he investigates seem archaic. How signifi- 
cant is it, for instance, that St. Louisans store their 
potatoes in either a root cellar or a plain old cellar? In 
older, larger houses, a root cellar was often a separate 
part of a cellar, containing bins for apples, potatoes, 
etc. I understand that by sticking to formats used in 
the past by other researchers, Murray gives himself a 
useful basis for comparison, but it seeems to me he 
denies himself a great deal of information he could 
have gathered if he had listened a little more and 
predicted a little less. 

It was disappointing to see that Murray failed to 
witness St. Louisans’ predilection for such phrases as 
same difference (used in lieu of same thing). And 
had Murray allowed himself to interview black St. 
Louisans, he more than likely would have been treated 
to the construction be’s, which is used in place of is or 
are, as in, Sometimes things just be’s that way. 


Thomas Finkel 
Providence 


La 


The BBI Combinatory Dictionary of English: A 
Guide to Word Combinations, by Morton Benson, 
Evelyn Benson, and Robert Ison, xxxvi + 286 pp., 
John Benjamins, 1986. 


I have two complaints about this book: One is that 
it is too brief: the language is vast, and the number of 
collocations (which, out of sheer perversity, I prefer to 
call collocutions) is enormous. It is doubtful that all 
could be covered, and it is sad that a combination of 
the authors’ efforts and the publisher’s support could 
not have produced a more comprehensive work. My 
second complaint—though one that is more readily 
answerable— is that the bibliographical sources for this 
book are listed in another book, Lexicographic 
Description of English. That book is not at hand while 
I write this review; in fact, I am not certain that I 
have it, and I think it unforgivable (I blame the pub- 
lisher) that a reader/user be referred to a different 
work; I find the present work greatly diminished by 
the shortcoming. 

For those who have not needed to distinguish be- 
tween idioms and collocutions, an explanation is in or- 


der. It is generally accepted that an idiom is a collection 
of two or more words the meaning of which is different 
from the sum of the literal meanings of the individual 
elements. Thus, while red herring may be, literally, a 
herring that is red, it is more likely to mean ‘false trail’ 
or, in financial circles particularly, an ‘offer of new 
shares in a corporation. Similarly, kick the bucket, fly 
off the handle, take in ‘deceive; comic book, green 
thumb, etc. A detailed discussion of this complicated 
genre must be left to another time. At the other extreme 
are the ordinary formations that reflect completely in- 
dependent grammatical and lexical uses of the lan- 
guage. Thus, on the house in The roof is on the house is 
such a usage, while in The drink is on the house, on the 
house means ‘free of charge.’ Somewhere in the middle, 
between these extremes, are collocutions, that is, the 
ordinary combinations that habitually recur in a lan- 
guage. These may be more or less metaphoric (which 
creates a genuine problem of selection) and, like idioms, 
fall into the general category of clichés. The BBI (for 
Benson, Benson, Ilson) Dictionary concerns itself with 
such collocutions, their listing, and their classification 
into several grammatical and lexical classes of some 
refinement. I get the impression because of the very 
difficult work of classification that a number of com- 
mon collocutions have slipped through the net and that 
some of those included have missed their proper catego- 
rization. Before detailing these items, it would be just 
to point out that when a native speaker deals with his 
own language, the semantic elements being analyzed 
frequently become like optical illusions: they appear 
one way on a Friday afternoon and in a completely 
different guise on Monday morning. Here are some ob- 
servations and queries: 

1) Why is run over in, showing She ran over to 
her friend’s place? In my analysis, run in this context is 
rarely literal, any more than it is in I7l run out (or 
down) and buy some more beer. If run up to is exem- 
plified by She ran up to me, then perhaps a better 


example for run over would be She ran over to where I 


was standing. (Note that run over in the senses of 
‘overflow’ and ‘hit with a car or other vehicle’ are not 
in, nor should they be, for they are idiomatic, not 
collocutional.) 

2) Check in seems to be missing, though it is the 
intransitive form for check into: one says I checked 
into (or in at) the hotel this morning (but not *I 
checked into this morning) and I checked in this morn- 
ing (but not *I checked in the hotel this morning). 

3) For American English (AE), check off (British 
English: tick off) ought to be in: They checked our 
names off; Please check off the books you want. And 
what about check in ‘report, as in I’m just checking 
inP 

4) Where is rubber check? The modern colloqui- 
alism cut a check? 

5) Why is to count one’s chickens before they are 
hatched in? | 

6) Some of the definitions could be made more 
precise. For example, it works like a charm is defined 
as ‘it works perfectly, while a more felicitous gloss 
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might be ‘it works like magic.’ At chemistry, ‘empathy’ 
might be better than ‘personal feelings.’ What is the 
difference between charge 4 . . . they charged ten dol- 
lars for shipping (our books) and 12... she charged 
fifty dollars for her services? 

Generally, the treatment of nouns is better than 
that of verbs. If one looks up chin, for instance, the 
words double, smooth, and glass are shown as fre- 
quently associated with it, but not chin music or up 
to the chin in —. Nose is missing retroussé, but cauli- 
flower ear is in. Other common combinations are not 
covered, e.g., battered child (but battered wife is in), 
child labor, to get with child, buffalo chips, to let 
the chips fall where they may, chip shot (golf), Fa- 
ther Christmas, Christmas present, Christmas sale, 
Christmas tree, etc. These are probably not over- 
sights but deliberate omissions made in order to have 
the space to accommodate entries deemed more im- 
portant, and more’s the pity that the book is not 
several times its length and comprehensiveness. A 
scanning of Idioms and Phrases Index, Gale Research 
Company, 1983, would have yielded a number of en- 
tries, and recourse to private collections (I have some 
50,000) would have been fruitful, too. It is worth 
mentioning that a work by Albrecht Reum, A Dic- 
tionary of English Style, Leverkusen, 1955, at- 
tempted a similar analysis, though employing a dif- 
ferent structure. It is entirely possible that BBI had 
access to these sources, but without a self-contained 
bibliography, it is hard to tell. [A subsequent check 
revealed the Reum book in the Bibliography of Lexi- 
cographic Description of English.— Ed. | 

As it stands, the book reflects contemporary Eng- 
lish. One of its useful features is the system of usage 
notes appearing here and there, for example: “The 
verb grow ‘to become’ often suggests a gradual process 
rather than a sudden change. Compare to grow cold 
(gradually) and to turn cold (suddenly)”; “The sen- 
tence she needn’t have gone implies that she did go 
(though there was no need for her to go). The sentence 
she didn’t need to go does not indicate if she went or 
not.” 

The structure of the entry is a little confusing at 
times, but any user, especially the learner of English as 
a foreign language, will find valuable information 
here once he breaks the code. 


Laurence Urdang 


Las 


Dictionaries of English: Prospects for the Record of 
Our Language, Edited by Richard W. Bailey, Fore- 
word by Clarence L. Barnhart, viii + 16lpp., Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1987. $22.00. 


As Robert W. Burchfield recalls in “The Supple- 
ment to the Oxford English Dictionary: The End of 
the Alphabet,” his contribution to this collection of 
papers on dictionaries: 


There were no courses, no conferences, no semi- 
nars, no handbooks or manuals of lexicography. 


The time referred to was 1957, when he began his 
assignment “to prepare a new Supplement.” I do not 
know the attitude in England to lexicography at that 
time, but as a practising lexicographer in America I 
can attest to a similar situation there, with one or two 
exceptions: Uriel Weinreich, who held the Atran chair 
of linguistics at Columbia University, was sufficiently 
interested in the subject to offer a course called Lex- 
icology, which, albeit rather vaguely, dealt with the 


principles of lexicography. (To this day, while I main- 


tain such a distinction, I find that the terms are some- 
what muddied.) On the other hand, my other gradu- 
ate studies towards a doctorate in general and 
comparative linguistics were conducted by professors 
who clung so doggedly to the precepts of structuralism 
in linguistics and to theoretical matters that anything 
smacking of applied linguistics was at once stigma- 
tized. The prevailing philosophy of the day—at least at 
Columbia—was the Bloomfieldian notion that one 
could not—should not—treat semantics because “we 
know so little about the subject of meaning.” My rebel- 
lious retort was that we were unlikely to learn more 
about it by struthiously ignoring it; my protests carried 
no weight at all, and work on meaning did not emerge 
till many years later, save for some isolated pockets of 
resistance. 


Today, the situation has changed. There is a Dic- 
tionary Society of North America (DSNA), which con- 
ducts annual meetings of considerable importance to 
the field and publishes proceedings and a Newsletter; 
and there is a European Association for Lexicography 
(Euralex), which holds biennial conferences and other, 
specialized meetings and also has an active publishing 
program. The volume of material on lexicography 
published in the past decade—no, only five years or 
so—is voluminous compared with everything pub- 
lished before 1980. Much of the useful material pub- 
lished before then appeared in the early 1960s, most of 
it the results of work done on mechanical translation 
(an activity that became dormant, for lack of results, 
in the mid 1960s). Some of the best was contained in 
the papers of the late Margaret Masterman, of Cam- 
bridge University. 

Lexicography has come into its own as a proper 
discipline, though I daresay there are still some die- 
hard linguists who score it as being no better than 
popular culture. 


The dean of American lexicography is, without 
doubt, the venerable Clarence L. Barnhart, a gen- 
tleman who has been active in the making of diction- 
aries for at least fifty years. He was responsible for the 
Thorndike-Barnhart series of school dictionaries pub- 
lished for many years by Scott Foresman, for the 
American College Dictionary (Random House), and 
for the World Book Dictionary, which is an adjunct to 


the World Book Encyclopedia. Barnhart speaks mainly 


through his dictionaries, which have always been char- 
acterized by their innovation (his was the first to use 
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the schwa in a dictionary for the general public or 
students); I have often been disappointed by his reti- 
cence in imparting his wisdom in papers delivered at 
professional meetings, for they are quite sparse. His 
Foreword in Dictionaries of English is no exception: 
the reader is informed about the difficulties of amas- 
sing lexicographic citations and other data (of which 
lexicographers, who make up the majority of those 
likely to read this book, are already aware) and of little 
else. As a Foreword, Barnhart’s comments are suffi- 
cient: it is a pity that he could not have been per- 
suaded to reveal more in an article. 


All of the articles, Frederic G. Cassidy’s on the 
OED and DARE (Dictionary of American Regional 
English), E. S. C. Weiner’s on the New OED, T. F. 
Hoad’s on lexicographical sources in Old and Middle 
English, Jiirgen Schafer’s on Early Modern English in 
the OED, the New OED, and the Early Modern Eng- 
lish Dictionary, and others by Richard Allsopp, A. J. 
Aitken, R. R. K. Hartmann, and Richard W. Bailey 
tend to treat matters that are largely of interest to 
lexicographers, linguists, and (possibly) philosophers 
and logicians. But there are noteworthy exceptions, 
depending on how specialized are the interests of non- 
specialists. Bailey, for instance, treats shortcomings of 
existing dictionaries (in a general, not a technical 
sense) and his writing is always lucid and eminently 
readable. Hartmann treats dictionaries from “The 
User’s Perspective,” which emphasizes the differences 
among general, historical, and other kinds of diction- 
aries prepared for different users, e.g., youngsters, 
learners, etc. Aitken’s article on the treatment of Scot- 
ticisms in English dictionaries and his general com- 
ments on dictionary genealogy may be of interest to 
non-lexicographers and non-dialecticians. 


I find it incumbent on me to criticize adversely 
any book of this kind that does not contain an index, 
though I am too well aware that its absence is more 
often attributable to a denial of adequate space by the 
publisher rather than any failing on the part of the 
editor. But indexes are valuable: less so, perhaps, at 
the first reading of a book than later on, for reference 
to a topic or idea one needs to access. Not all indexes 
are as good as they should be, but the total absence of 
an index is the worst of all choices. 


My only (other) disappointment is the lack of cov- 
erage of computational lexicography. Although that 
area is, admittedly, a special interest of mine, the ap- 
plication of computers to lexicography has vastly sim- 
plified—even removed—some of the more onerous 
(and expensive) tasks from the lexicographer and, by 
eliminating the necessity of maintaining staff to do 
things like alphabetization, checking to make certain 
that all words used in definitions are entries, and other 
routine functions, has allowed the journeyman diction- 
ary-maker the freedom to focus on more important 
matters. But computational lexicography concerns it- 
self with far deeper matters than these routines, which 
were already being done more than 25 years ago. 
Computational lexicography may well enable us to 


gain insight into the structure of meaning in language 
(or tell us if there is one) and to integrate such dispa- 
rate elements as meaning and frequency, pronuncia- 
tion and distribution, “root” sense and metaphor, etc. 

Dictionaries of English, though it does not con- 
sistently live up to the promise of its subtitle, belongs 
in the library of everyone concerned with or about 
dictionaries and lexicography. 


Laurence Urdang 


EPISTOLAE 


In his article Who Is Rula Lenska [XII,1], Don L. 
F. Nilsen quotes a Ross V. Hersey story about “a stu- 
dent who raised his hand to go to the bathroom. The 
student returned a few minutes later saying he 
couldn’t find it.” Eventually, with the help of a second 
boy, it was found. Boy number one had his pants on 
backwards. This invites a brief inquiry into the origin 
and chronology, as well as the gestation period for an 
anecdote. 

To my knowledge, the story had its genesis in the 
autumn of 1963. My wife was then a kindergarten 
teacher. One of the delightful fringe benefits of her 
work was the treasure trove of anecdotes that came 
out of her 35-plus years of teaching. The episode of the 
boy who couldn’t find it because he had his pants on 
backwards actually occurred on that day in 1963 in 
room 104 of the Kenny School in Minneapolis. With 
some extended drama, I might add. My wife told me 
the story that same evening. | 

I first used it, built up and embellished, in March 
of 1964 in a speech I gave to a convention of lum- 
bermen in Missoula, Montana. It evoked a satisfactory 
burst of laughter and a hearty round of applause. No 
one claimed to have heard it before. Some two months 
later the story came back to me through a friend, an 
executive whose business frequently took him to Mon- 
tana. Then, the story seemed to drift into limbo, 
although I used it in several speeches thereafter. 

Twenty-one years later, it suddenly reappears: 
first, in July on a radio show broadcast from station 
WCCO-AM in Minneapolis; second, in your Summer 
issue; and again on August 15 in the comic strip The 
Ryatts by Elrod and Alley. Where next? 

-I would not dispute the possibility of the exact 
sequence of events happening more than once. But it 
did happen in my wife’s kindergarten room some 22 
years ago. Now, two decades later, it blossoms ubiqui- 
tously. Indeed, a lengthy gestation; but at least, a 
legitimate lineage can be established. 


John E. Driemen 
Minneapolis 
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Paring Pairs No. 27 


by Howard M. Berger 


Rules: The clues are given in items lettered (a-z); the 
answers are given in the numbered items, which must be 
matched with each other to solve the clues. In some cases, a 
numbered item may be used more than once, and some clues 
may require more than two answer items; but after all of the 
matchings have been completed, one numbered item will 
remain unmatched, and that is the correct answer. Our an- 
swer is the only acceptable one. The solution will be pub- 
lished in the next issue of VERBATIM. 


Signal greeting from 
lofty trigonometric 


(a) Destiny completed the (0) 
job, but shed its ending. 


(b) Live backwards with function. 
élan. (p) Fruitful bracing 
(c) Low-class bird takes contest. 


potshot at eavestrough. (q) 

(d) Contest queen holds 
sway in wetlands. 

(e) Regretful betrothal. 

(f) Fishy appendage in 
Scottish lake artfully 
captures king in bridge 
game. s) 

(¢) Leer at Amerind athlete 
to found Georgia. 

(h) Washer and Mixmaster 
cycles make bachelor 
lady. (u) 

(i) Anti-bellum epergne for 
actress Berger. 

(j) French drink regally in  (y) 
West End. 

(k) Arrest Creator for bet- 


Familiarity with the Al- 
mighty provides olfacto- 
ry protection. 


(r) Rising seance sound 
provides closing 
summary. 

Gardner and Chaney 
make for misty isle. 

(t) Headhunters lure intel- 
lectual talent into sink- 
hole. 

Course assignment on 
bishopric seat leads to 
high religious office. 
The key is to stay alert 
or get stung, Becky. 


ting in bindery. 
(1) Flavorful additive has 
British County origin. 
(m) “Avoid this Suez port's 
stairway part,” he 


uttered. 


(n) In other words, the 
sandy ridge destroyed. 


Minstrel performer to 
make isle extinct. 
Missing veteran golfer 
discovered in deep. 
Bob the dog’s appen- 
dage. 

A bit of a legal profes- 
sional. 


(1) Accom- (14) Found. (28) Peace (42) Sine. 
pli. (15) God. (29) Pears (43) Snipe. 
(2) Ava. (16) Gutter. (30) Piece (44) Sorry. 
(3) Beauty. (17) Hi. (31) Plight (45) Source. 
(4) Bee. (18) Knows. (32) Pro. (46) Spin. 
(5) Book. (19) Lock. (33) Raining. (47) Spirit. 
(6) Brain. (20) Lon. (34) Rap. (48) Step. 
(7) Café. (21) Maker. (35) Razed. (49) Stir. 
(8) Cur. (22) Man. (36) Reef. (50) Tail. 
(9) Drain. (23) Mouth. (37) Royal. (51) Thorpe. 
(10) End. (24) Ness. (38) Said. (52) Up. 
(11) Evil. (25) Ogle. (39) See. (53) Worces- 
(12) Fate. (26) Pairing. (40) Senta. tershire. 
(13) Fin. (27) Paper. (41) Sharpe. 


Dear Reader: 


You are cordially reminded that this is the last issue 
of VERBATIM before the holidays. If you are planning 


Answers to Paring Pairs No. 26 


The correct answer is (6) Cloy. The winner of No. 
26 was Sarah Milburn Moore of Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts. 


(a) Concrete evidence of first Gael? (17,1) Mac 
Adam. 

(b) Annie Laurie in Scotland. (17,26) Mac Truck. 

(c) Gaelic sailor stern first at airfield. (24,17) Tar 
Mac. — 

(d) Whistler catches Gael at genuflection. (17,14) Mac 
Kneel. 

(e) If he hadn’t bloomed, Gael would make history. 
(17,3) Mac Cauliflower. 

(f) Gaelic bird call. (17,4) Mac Caw. 

(g) A Gaelic scheme born after seven. (17,13,11) Mac 
In Eight. 

(h) Gael insensate at speed of sound. 
Number. | 

(i) Gael amazed at Indian blanket—this is straight. 
(17,13,2) Mac In Awe. | 

(j) Trim Gael. (17,13,25) Mac In Tosh. 

(k) Gael tells long country tale. (17,23) Mac Rural. 

(1) Gaelic bovine in Hong Kong harbor? (17,7) Mac 
Cow. 

(m) Composer for woodwinds? (17,10) Mac Dowel. 

(n) Gaelic-Indian mother. (17,9) Mac Cree. 

(0) Noisy Gaelic lexicographer. (17,16) Mac Loud. 

(p 

(q 


(17,19) Mac 


) Gaelic weatherman. (17,5) Mac Cloud. 
) Gaelic actor never went up on his lines. (17,21) 
Mac Ready. 
(r) Reagan’s horizontal line of Gaelic descent. (17,22) 
Mac Ron. 


(s) Poetic relative of Gaelic uncle? (17,18) Mac Niece. 

(t) Attendance was spotty, Scotty, and you are tardy. 
(17,27,15) Mac You Late. 

(u) You win either way with Gaelic inventor. 
(17,20,17) Mac Or Mick. 

(v) Bashful Gael is the genuine article. (17,8) Mc Coy. 

(w) Gael given to insolent, elementary writing. (17,12) 
Mc Guffey. 


Paring Pairs Prize 

Winners receive a credit of $25.00 or the equivalent in 
sterling towards the purchase of any title or titles offered in 
the VERBATIM Book Club Catalogue. Two winners will be 
drawn from among the correct answers, one from those re- 
ceived in Aylesbury, the other from those received in Old 
Lyme. Those living in the U.K., Europe, the Middle East, or 
North Africa should send their answers to VERBATIM, Box 
199, Aylesbury, Bucks., HP20 ITQ, England; all others 
should send their answers to VERBATIM, 4 Laurel Heights, 
Old Lyme, CT 06371, U.S.A. You need send only the one- 
word solution, on a postcard, please. 


to give a book or a VERBATIM subscription this year, 
please send your order in a timely fashion, so that 
no one will be disappointed. 
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Anglo-American Crossword Puzzle 
No. 41 by Mike Shenk 


Be 
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ACROSS 


1 Modern painter’s wild 
destiny (13) 


9 Icy dessert fixed including 
aromatic plant (7) 


10 Cleared out of state (7) 
11 Counts up handbags (5) 


12 Is offended at houses I had 
for tenants (9) 

13 Enterprise, perhaps, for 
struggling harpists (8) 

14 Was taken with a party 
communist (6) 

17 Ape clutching an awning 
(6) 7 


19 Witnesses taking in cun- 
ning hunts (8) 

23 Taunt about a cardinal be- 
ing frightened away (6,3) 

25 Magnetism left in long 
speech (5) 

26 Pull at leaflet (7) 


27 Love poems and article 
from across the Atlantic 


28 Musclemen tattle endlessly, 
enthralling Prime Minister 


(7,6) 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Pronounced dead in 1976 accident, boy, 12 leads healthy, 
active life.” [Headline from an item in The Hartford Cou- 
rant, November 10, 1983. Submitted by Frank Abate, Old 


Saybrook, Connecticut. | 


DOWN 


1 Typeset a story, netting 
some Spanish money (7) 
2 Vision problem right on 
entering empty train (9) 
3 Confederate employs sym- 
bolic writings (7) 
4 A muscle builder from a 
small planet (8) 
5 Skinnydipper stumbling in 
dust (6) 
6 Wrote secretly when com- 
pany stocks terminated (7) 
7 Couple win at caroms (5) 
8 Rented for the minimum 
amount, say (6) 
15 Gives auditions in legiti- 
mate theater tryout? (9) 
16 Hairstyle featured in 
broadcast from shore area 
(8) 
17 Foreign actors share the 
billing (6) 
18 Show nervousness getting 
official introduction (7) 
20 New stores closed finally, 
getting small amount of 
money (3,4) 


a Rescue 50 held by barbari- 


an (7) 

22 Hate to put ring into shop 
machine (6) 

24 Opposed to crook’s first 
caper (5) 


MISCELLANEA 


: he classified advertising rate is 40¢ per word. A word 
is any collection of letters, numbers, or other symbols 
with a space on each side. 


DICTIONARY OF REGIONAL ANATOMICAL 
TERMS (in progress) needs participants for English 
(USA, worldwide) and all other languages. Write for 
free 24-page “Maledicta Onomastic Questionnaire” 
(sexual body parts and activities, excretions, exclama- 
tions, etc.) and information about our unique, witty, 
uncensored MALEDICTA journal: Dr. Aman, 331 
South Greenfield Ave., Waukesha, WI 53186-6492. 


WANTED: We need the following 52 issues of Ameri- 
can Speech to complete our library: 

All numbers for: Volumes 7, 138, 15, 17, 18, 21, 22, 25, 
26, 28. 

And the following numbers: 


Vol. 30, No. 1 ~~ Vol. 31, Nos. 3,4 Vol. 32, No. 2 
Vol. 33, No. 3 Vol. 34, Nos. 1,2,3 Vol. 35, No. 3 
Vol. 36, No. 1 Vol. 47, Nos. 1,2 


Please quote a (reasonable) price to Laurence Urdang, 
VERBATIM, 4 Laurel Heights, Old Lyme, CT 06371. 


SALVATE MAGISTRI ET MAGISTRAE LINGUAE 
LATINAE! The American Classical League and the 
National Junior Classical League announce the 1988 
National Latin Exam. For application/information 
write PRO. Box 95, Mt. Vernon, VA 22121. 


PAPILLONS: diversified endeavors—technical and sci- 
entific writing service (grant proposals, reports); write 
or telephone for brochure that includes fee schedule. 
PAPILLONS, P.O. Box 68, Carlisle, PA 17013-0068, 
(717) 249-0039. 


se 
SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Two of my descendants came over on the Mayflower in 
1620.” [From a correspondent to Percy Ross’s column, The 
Columbus Dispatch, 9 September 1984. Submitted by Doro- 
thy Branson, Columbus, Ohio. ] 


Answers to Anglo-American Crossword No. 40 


ACROSS: 1. SOFTHEARTED (hidden). 9. CLOSE-UP (anag.). 
10. INGENUE (anag.). Ll. N(A-R.R.)ATIVE. 12. I-DEAL. 

13. ST.-RIDES. 16. DI-ARIES (I’D rev.). 17. NIAGA-R-A (rev.). 
19. FL-YTRAP (PARTY rev.). 21. TAPER (2 meanings). 

92. PE-RIME-TER. 25. FLATTER (2 meanings). 26. S-EX-POTS. 
27. CON-FERMENTS. 

DOWN: lL. SE-CO.-NDS. 2. F-LO-OR. 3. H-YEN-A. 4. APPL-I-ES. 
5. T-AIL-END. 6. DIGNITARY (hidden rev.). 7. INFE-RIO-R. 

8. BE-LLES (SELL rev.). 14. REAP-PEAR. 

15. DIA-CRITIC (AID rev.). 17. NOTIFY (anag.). 18. ASPIRIN(g). 
19. F-ORES-EE. 20. PER-USES (REP rev.). 

23. MA-X-IM. 24. T-HORN. 


